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ABSTRACT 

Papers concerning the need for labor market concepts 
and information at a variety of levels are presented in this 
conference report, along with discussions of major issues. Major 
areas emphasized in this document are (1) data needs for manpower 
planning and policy-making by public officials for rural areas, (2) 
employer needs for labor market information in order to locate and 
operate in rural areas, (3) labor market information needs of current 
and potential job seekers in rural areas, and (4) the role of U.S. 
government agencies. The Census Bureau, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture are described as suppliers of 
information on rural labor markets. A conference program and a list 
of participants are included. (PS) 
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FOREWORD 



The value of labor market information is often overlooked. To 
the planner of government programs for training, education, reloca- 
tion, public employment , data such as employment , unemployment , 
underenplpyment, present and future demand for various occupations 
in a particular geographic area ere necessary inputs in the 
decision-making process. 

The enployer who must decide on a new plant location needs 
to knew what kinds of skills are located in an area, from what 
distance or frem what unused sources the labor supply can be 
drawn, and the going wage rates. 

the other hand, the Job seeker may be less concerned with 
aggregative data for a geographic area, but may need more specific 
and immediate information concerning Job vacancies, the avail- 
ability of Job training in particular occupations, and whether 
or not it would pay to move to a new location. 

Rural areas need accurate information for the efficient 
operation of their labor markets and the attraction of industry. 

Yet all too often, these areas are bypassed or overlooked in the 
computation of labor market data. Because they are not prime 
labor market areas or because dispersed populations make survey 
data collection costly, some of the standard data are not can- 
p-ted for rural areas. In other cases, little is even known 
about the availability of rural data. 

For purposes of exploring the kinds of labor market informa- 
tion needed in rural areas as well as existing data, a conference 
which included both the demanders and the suppliers of this 
information was conducted Unrough the Center for Rural Manpower 
and Public Affairs at Michigan State University. The conference 
was sponsored with the cooperation of the Rural Manpower Service 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

A number of people have helped in tfca preparation of the 
conference program and proceedings. In partic ular . Dr. Dale 
Hathaway of M.S.U. and Drs. Drniei Sturt and John McCauley of 
the Rural Manpower Service of the U.S. Department of Labor made 
a number of suggestions for program participants. Addiann Hinds 
edited a lumber of the papers and discussions. Michael Dennis 
helped with tape recording and transcribing the proceedings. 
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Jeanette Barbour worked extensively on conference preparation 
and the typing of the proceedings, and was assisted with the 
typing by Karen Murphy. 

A final note of appreciation goes to both the conference 
participants and the audience members. The knowledge and enthusiasm 
of those who attended the conference are evidenced by the lively 
disc issions following each session. 

In the transcription and editing of the discussions, seme 
statements made by audience members may have been misinterpreted. 

It is suggested, therefore, that anyone wishing to use the infor- 
mation contained in the discussions contact the individual 
involved to verify the accuracy of the interpretation. Addresses 
of those attending the conference are included at the end of 
the proceedings. 



Collette Moser 
Michigan state University 
May 1972 
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SOME SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAL AREAS 

Dale E. Hathaway 
Michigan State. UnivcMiXy 

Hie very use of the word "rural" in the title of this Conference 
on Information Needs for Rural Labor Markets implies that rural areas 
are different . I believe this is the case, and will discuss some of 
the parameters of this difference. 

I've been puzzling over this issue for many years, more recently 
in relation to the provision of labor market services to rural people. 
However, by trying to define "rural" we may be asking the less inpor- 
tant question on this issue, and I would like to suggest what I 
believe the important problems are. 

Program administrators, especially those in agencies with the 
adjective "rural" in their titles, are struggling to find an operating 
definition for "rural" every day. Excessive concern with defining 
and delineating the geography of the nation may divert our attention 
from more important measurement problems and hamper the building of 
problem-specific delivery systems to serve people who are not now 
well served by our purposes. 

Sociologists and economists have developed numerous definitions 
for the tern "rural" , including occupation mix, proportion of popula- 
tion residing in places we define as "urban", population density, 
and distance from major metropolitan areas. However, there are 
probably more people per square mile in seme areas of the Mississippi 
Delta than in seme of the wealthy Los Angeles suburbs; a higher 
proportion of rural residents in the South who work in nonfaim 
industries than in the Midwest; and living 100 miles from hew 
Orleans is not the same as living 100 miles from Denver. 

Non-metropolitan labor markets have certain characteristics 
which make them different. These characteristics are found in many 
but not all of the places that would be defined as rural. I would 
like to discuss these characteristics and their Implications. They 
are: socio-political Characteristics, economic characteristics, and 

the characteristics of human resources. 

Socio-political characteristics : Several inter-related socio- 
political characteristics are more prominent in rural than urban 
areas. One of these is the strong dependence upon kinship and a 
reliance upon family and friendship ties rather than formal social 



organizations. Almost every study of rural-urban migration and of 
information sources used by rural Job-seekers shows a heavy dependence 
upon these ties for information and help. 

Closely related is the fact that rural people lack extensive 
experience with inpersonal bureaucratic social service organizations. 
Existing rural organizations tend to run heavily to tax collection, 
law enforcement and crop regulation agencies. Social service agencies 
are sparse, often poorly staffed, and viewed as being set up to deal 
with "inferior" people. 

Moreover, with all due respect to the virtues of local government, 
political systems in most rural areas have, in general, been most 
responsive to a small and relatively elite segment of the population. 

In many areas. Blacks, Indians and Mexican- Americans have been 
systematically excluded from the local governmental process js—and 
often these governments have been used as weapons to keep minorities 
(including poor whites) from threatening the ccnmunity power structures. 
All of this is to say that at the local level, rural people, and 
especially the economically disadvantaged, have not bene fitted from an 
array of public services nor have they been helped to any great extent 
oy local officials. Even the labor unions have not made a major inpact 
in most non-metropolitan areas. Most of the norv-union enployers in 
the U.S. probably are found in rural communities. The products of an 
inadequate economic base and a lack of political power have been 
inadequate schools, inadequate social services, and inadequate 
manpower services. 

Another frequent characteristic of rural areas is the appalling 
lack of lnportance that people in general and farm leaders in particular 
place on human resource development. The countryside abounds with 
well-organized breed associations to improve cattle, pigs, and 
horticultural crops. Carefully structured groups nurture our soil 
and other natural re sources — but you would be hard put to find a 
dozen viable rural marpower planning organizations in rural America, 
and those that are available are often the results of a single 
energetic public official. This lack, again, results in obsolete 
vocational training programs, inadequate and underfinanced schools, 
and no real political pressure for a reasonable share of the nation’s 
manpower funds. It is sad to report, but I suspect that today the 
abolition of our new extension marpower program would cause much less 
resentment in the Michigan countryside than did abolition of the 



livestock competition at the State 4-H Club show, even thou#i I strongly 
believe our manpower efforts have great promise to benefit rural youth. 

Ihe politically potent national fam organizations have been 
negative rather than positive regarding rural social services. They 
are obsessed with the commodity problems of ccnuercial food and fiber 
producers, and expend their tu.* and political capital on the issues 
related to comnercial agriculture. Even the most "liberal" of these 
organizations has resisted the extension of social services to the 
rural disadvantaged, and all farni organizations view new rural service 
groups with fearful alarm. 

Economic Characteristics : The greatest contrasts between rural 
and urban labor markets can be found in the economic characteristics. 

One of these differences is in the supply-demand balance in the labor 
markets. Over the long term, apart from cyclical recessions or 
depressions, urban labor markets have been in disequilibrium with demand 
expanding sufficiently to absorb the available labor supply at rising 
wage rates. A massive rural-urban migration of persons of labor force 
age has been absorbed by the urban labor markets during the post-World 
War II period, 

A substantial disequilibrium has existed in rural labor markets 
as well, but in the other direction. High rural birth rates, declining 
employment opportunities in agriculture, natural resources and associated 
industries (or their relocation) have resulted in substantial under- 
employment and generally lower wage rates. Moreover, as I have pointed 
out, massive outr.dgration has not appreciably reduced this disequilibrium . J 

There are indicatiors, hcwever, that this is a widespread but not 

universal phenomenon in rural America. John Nixon’s study shows that 

there are substantially different degrees of disequilibrlun in rural 
2 

labor markets. Surprisingly, the adjustments often appear better in 
some of our most remote areas, although there is a strong relationship 
between proximity to a major metropolitan area and rural labor market 
equilibrium. In any case, I believe we can and should do a much 
better Job of measuring this disequilibrium so labor market services 
can be pinpointed to the areas of greatest need. 

J Hathaway, V. E. , and PeAiU.ru>, 6., "The Movement oh Labor i 
Between farm and Hon- farm J obs", Research Bulletin Ho. 13. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan State University, March, 1966. 

2 

Hixon, John W. , "An Analysis oh Apparent Maladjustments in 
Local Labor Markets oh the United States", Thesis hor Ph. 0. degree, 
Michigan State University, 1969. 
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In addition, rural labor markets function differently than urban 
labor markets. Part of this is because of the spatial differences 
I've mentioned, but there are other reasons. Rural labor markets are 
"thinner" in that; they lack the demand for a wide variety of 
specializations found in large labor markets where population scale 
alone creates demand for an infinite variety of special goods and 
services. Demand for southern fried chicken seems to run strong in the 
urban north, but I wonder what it is for kosher food in the rural south 
or midwest? 

Ihis "thinness" in rural labor markets means that rural people — 

who do come in all shapes, sizes, colors, temperaments , and abilities 

face local labor markets that demand a limited range of skills and 
abilities. Rural people tend to find themselves in Jobs that require 
more than they have to offer (thus, they are inefficient or mediocre 
performers), or they find Jobs that require less than they can contri- 
bute (and they are bored, frustrated and underpaid). 

Another characteristic of rural labor markets, which gets directly 
to the topic of our conference, is the paucity of information 
available to market participants. As we will undoubtedly hear later, 
huge informational gaps extend to all aspects of rural labor markets. 
Moreover, the available information is not coordinated nor, therefore, 
useful to either buyer or seller. It is ironic that our government, 
a pioneer in the development of the world's most accurate statistics 
on livestock and crop numbers, disposition and price, should lag so 
far behind in the statistics relating to human effort in our rural 
areas. 

Finally, the information flows— a vital part of our labor markets 

are sadly inadequate in rural areas. Jobs are not advertised or 
"listed" in rural communities, because there usually is no effective 
local ccrinuni cation system. If nothing else, the Ottumwa experiment 
should make this clear. In most rural areas, the media originate in 
and function for some distant (or nearby) urban conplex, and are 
largely useless for purveying local rural labor market information. 

Human r esources in rural areas : A final category of differences 

between rural and urban areas lies in the human resources found there. 

I will not bore you by repeating the well-known statistical caiparlsons, 
but I will summarize their meaning. The rural population has a lower 
proportion of persons in the labor force age. Obese people have had 
less formal education and the quality of their education has often 

$ 
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been low. They have the worst housing, least medical care, and greatest 
incidence of malnutrition in our society. When these conditions are 
coupled with high birth rates, larger family size, and relatively few 
occupational skills, it is not surprising to find the highest incidence 
of poverty occurring in rural areas. In general, even if rural labor 
markets worked perfectly and our economy was in equilibrium, rural 
people would have lower incomes because the human resources they have 
to offer in any labor market are limited. Over time, the quality of 
human resources available in rural areas is reduced by the continued 
outmigration of some of the best young people from rural areas and the 
back movement of those who failed to make it in urban labor markets. 

Conclusions : Too often, rural labor markets are characterized as 

being like all other areas except that the people live farther apart, 

% purpose in these opening comnents has been to establish that spatial 
distribution is only a small part of the difference. If that were the 
problem, it could be handled by merely adjusting collection and delivery 
systems. (After all, they do deliver the mail and plow the roads in 
rural areas, sometimes more efficiently than in our largest cities.) 

We must recognize and consider the differences in socio-political 
structures, economic conditions, and population characteristics. 

These differences call for new labor market information channels and 
effective manpower services. And, of course, the nature of those needs 
is the subject matter *j? this conference. 

I have avoided t . ying to define the tern "rural”, an omission that 
may be frustrating to many. However, I would suggest that measurements 
of the magnitude and location of seme of the characteristics I have 
mentioned in non-mr tropolitan areas is a prime problem. Measurements 
of "ruralness" based upon traditional sociological and economic 
definitions seem useless unless they can be focused upon the needs of 
policy-makers, employers and, above all, the people Involved. 
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THE NEED FOR RURAL LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
AT HIE NATIONAL IEVEL 

Daniel W. Sturt 
U.S. VzpaMmnt otf LaJbon. 

After mapy years at M.S.U. my appearance here this morning 
Is very much in the nature of returning home to participate in 
a familiar experience. And it is familiar, for we are meeting 
to discuss once again the prcblems of rural areas. 

Yet, I must also note that my role at this meeting differs 
from the one I played in the past and that my view, accordingly, 
is different. Until the simmer of 1970, I was advising and making 
recommendations to the decision-makers and program managers. FOr 
the past 18 months, I have been operating on the other side of 
the fence as Director of the Rural Manpower Service (R.M.S.). 

While I feel that progress has been made— we have, perhaps, doubled 
our program output in the past year and a half, and rural areas are 
certainly being better served— still the results have not been what 
I had hoped for. 

Ihere are, of course, many reasons for this, the paramount 
reason being, I believe, the data problem. Indeed, I find myself 
constantly engaged in what I call the data gam. For example, it 
La* become increasingly clear to me that the R.M.S. needs better 
labor market information in order to carry out its mission. We 
nust have this information if we are to serve in our roles as 
advocates for rural residents in obtaining equity of access to 
service; if we are to be the spokesmen for the rural worker when 
decisions are made at the federal level; and if we are to effectively 
support the efforts of smaller govermental units to obtain their 
fair share of resources. 

We, in this country, have no official policies relating to 
population growth or dispersion. Despite the neavy pressure for 
limiting family size and restricting the growth of metropolitan 
areas, we rightly do not interfere with the right of the individual 
to make his (or her) own decision in these matters. Admittedly, 
population changes concern those who work with urban problems as 
much, if not more, than those of us who work in rural areas. How- 
ever, our urban friends hare access to some fairly solid data to 
aid in their planning. We who work in rural America are already 



handicapped by the lack of good labor market information. Uncer- 
tainty about the rate of population growth and the relocation plans 
of rural residents conplicates matters. 

The need for better labor market information exists on all 
levels — national, state, regional, and local; public and private. 

I see from the agenda that other speakers will address themselves 

to these needs and problems. I would like to approach the situa- 
tion from the point of view of a person charged with the respon- 
sibility for developing and Implementing programs, and serving as 
an advocate for the rural resident at the national level of the 
U.S. government. As I see it, the need for data at my level per- 
tains to three aspects of the national office mission: (1) securing 

equity of access to manpower services for rural workers, (2) con- 
ducting on-going programs, and (3) planning strategies to upgrade 
both the quality and quantity of manpower services available to 
rural people. 

Before going into the specific kinds of data needed for these 
purposes, I should like to discuss what is meant by the term "rural." 
As you know, the Census defines the rural population as those persons 
who do not live in an urbanized area nor a population center of 
2,500 or more outside of an urbanized area. Per our purposes, this 
definition is not altogether satisfactory. The Labor Department 
currently defines rural to mean all people — rural and urban — who 
live in predominantly rural counties, counties in which the majority 
of the population is rural. We believe that this gives us most of 
the people who live in isolated locations not easily accessible to 
local offices. 

Many other concepts have been proposed. It has been suggested, 
for exanple, that counties with less than 10,000 population should 
be considered rural, even though they might, on the basis of other 
criteria, be classified as urban. It has also been suggested that 
metropolitan areas with a population density of less than 100 
persons per square mile be classified as rural. This would give 
us in the Rural Manpower Service responsibility for both Denver 
and Houston— most interesting thought — but I think I've made it\y 
point. We do need some agreement about what constitutes a rural 
area so we can start tailoring the statistics to the concept, instead 
of designing the concept to meet the available data. 

II 
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Equity of Access 

Many of you here know that I feel that we, in the Rural Man- 
power Service, should serve as rural statesmen, working for equity 
of access to manpower services for the rural resident. This means 
that we must try to make sure that the rural worker receives the 
same quantity and quality of manpower services as the urban worker, 
lb do this, we must present documented materials to appropriate 
units in Congress and to federal administrators. Let me emphasize 
the need for reliable information. Whereas we can sometimes get 
along with rough estimates for other purposes, the statistics we 
use for docunenting equity should be beyond reproach. In appor- 
tioning scarce resources, an administrator is naturally cautious 
about granting requests for additional resources. He should be 
caipletely fair to all concerned. It is his job to be skeptical 
of our claims. 

In getting reliable data, we are at a disadvantage conpared 
with the cities. Our rural communities do not have their "econo- 
mists in residence" to provide professional expertise, nor is it 
cannon to find special surveys. I should like to present sane of 
the special problems we have in documenting equity of access. 

One of the most crucial figures for us is the rural share 
of the "universe of need" as estimated from the figures in the 
state E. S. Plans of Service. In these plans, the states give 
annual estimates of the universe — that is, potential candidates 
for manpower services, for the state as a whole and for selected 
metropolitan areas. In sane states, estimates are made for the 
rural counties as a group. These estimates include the unenployed 
and underutilized. The latter includes those enployed part-time ' 

for economic reasons, full-time workers living in poverty or 
near poverty, and those needing service but not counted in the labor 
force. Each category is estimated separately for the poor and 
nonpoor. Reports and Analysis Letter No. 683, issued by the Man- 
power Adninistration, give instructions for estimating these 
figures. It reads like a set of income tax instructions doubled 
in spades. Going through all 109 lines of the worksheet, I find 
that you have to estimate the most minute details. During the 
intercensal period, when most statistics are estimated fran a 
sample, the idea that you could estimate these details by state, 
let alone portions of a state, and get any kind of statistical 
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reliability is absolutely absurd. Usually, our state statisticians 
have had to fall back on the I960 Census for rruch of this detail, 
particularly when they were preparing estimates for the rural 
counties. I am glad to hear that the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies is asking the Manpower Administration 
to simplify this method. 

Last summer the U.S.T.E.S. Office of Technical Support told 
us tliat the nationwide universe of need for fiscal 1972, computed 
by adding estimates from the Plan of Service of each state, was 
27 million. This included 9 1/2 million poor persons and 17 1/2 
million nonpoor. Hie rural share of both the poor and nonpoor 
was estimated to be around one.- &ou/tfh. 

It is difficult for us to question the data relative to the 
nonpoor because no nationwide estimates are available. But we do 
question the universe of need pertaining to the poor because we 
have comparable estimates based on nationwide statistics from the 
National Planning Association; Manpower Administration's Office 
of Policy, Evaluation, and Research; and the Bureau of the Census. 
Based on these data, it appears that the rural share of the poor 
universe is more than a fourth — in fact, about a third. Thus, 
the aggregated state figures used to document budget allocations 
can lead to the shortchanging of poor rural workers. 

Another aspect of the equity problem is the allocation of a 
fair share of the manpower training slots to rural workers . This 
is conplicated by the fact that specific programs are designed 
to help specific groups . For exanple, a fair allocation of slots 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps would depend on the rural portion 
of eligible youths, and a fair share of WIN enrollees would depend 
on the proportion of welfare clients living in rural areas. Thus, 
the overall universe of candidates for manpower services is not 
enough — we need to know specific ccrponents. 

On-Going Programs 

Job Matching 

When we think of data needed to carry out our on-going pro- 
gram, the first thing we consider is what we need to assist us 
in matching workers and jobs. Basic to this need is a general 
picture of the size and characteristics of labor supply and demand — 
for the country as a whole and for rural areas. We need the current 
picture and recent trends. When it comes to supply, we are grateful 
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for such publications as CPS Series P-23, Number 37, which gives 
us the adult nonmetropolitan population by labor force status and 
the employed nonmetropolitan labor force by occupation for I960 
and 1970. The poverty figures are useful to us too. What we would 
like to have Census do to complete this picture is give us more 
detail about the distribution of the nonmetropolitan labor force 
by educational level for each age group. We have to face the 
rural-urban education gap among older workers and need to know 
the extent of this problem. 

When we attempt to assess the composition and trends in nonfarm 
employment in nonmetropolitan areas by industry, the only figures 
we have to work with are those derived from estimates prepared under 
the B.L.S. -State E. S. agency cooperative program. For each industry, 
the metropolitan figures are subtracted from the nationwide total 
to arrive at the nonmetropolitan estimate. The figures prepared 
under this program provide reasonably good infoimation, by industry, 
for metropolitan areas. But the nometropolitan conponents are 
so unreliable that we are constantly being warned by other research 
staff in the Manpower Administration against making use of the data. 
Unfortunately, however unreliable they may be, they are all we have. 
lHy staff is using and will continue to use these figures . I migit 
say, incidentally, that we are in good conpany. The research 
departments of the Federal Reserve banks and the U.S.D.A. *s Economic 
Research Service also use these figures— -deriving the nonmetropolitan 
estimates in the same fashion. Witness, for exanple, the table 
that appears on page 53 of the Senate report, "The Economic and 
Social Condition of Rural America in the 1970s," which was pre- 
pared by E.R.S. 

I can only hope that steps will be taken soon to improve the 
reliability of the nometropolitan figures. I also hope that the 
improvement here, and in other data series as well, will take the 
form of independently determined data which can be used with con- 
fidence. The rural sector of the national economy is important 
enou#i, in my mind at least, to Justify the additional expenditure 
of effort and money required to provide us with hard data. 

So far we have talked about current levels and past trends. 

Now I want to talk about future trends, because we have to plan 
ahead and make sure our rural youths are prepared for the kinds 
of job vacancies that will arise. Nationwide projections that 



Include both urban and rural employment are useful to us, since 
rural- to-urban migration Is the traditional means of balancing 
rural labor supply and demand. Ihe R.L.S. projections in the Man- 
power Report of the President are of value to us for this purpose. 

I hope the B.L.S. is planning to update its table published in an 
earlier report estimating future vacancies, by occupation, not 
only those arising from expansion but those resulting frcm deaths 
and retirements. We have used that table many times when talking 
to rural educators. 

But projections referring to the whole population are not 
enough. We need similar data for the rural areas. In the case 
of the rural labor force, we would like to know what we can expect 
assuming continued migration and also what the size of the rural 
labor force would be 5 or 10 years from now if there were no fur- 
ther out-migration. For example, this would help us estimate a 
hypothetical figure to show how many rural jobs would have to be 
created to reduce net out-migration to zero. 

Farm Placement 

A special aspect of our Job-matching operations is the place- 
ment of hired farm workers, especially seasonal workers, on farm 
Jobs. We do have our own data collection system to help us with 
placing seasonal workers. Each month, every state sends in an 
In-Season Farm Labor Report showing seasonal farm employment , by 
crop and type of worker, for the agricultural reporting areas where 
500 or more seasonal workers are employed at the time. We are not 
happy with these figures, particularly since more and more policy- 
makers have come to rely on them for decision-making. We would 
welcome more data for inproving their reliability. We also need 
projections of employment in such crops as tobacco and cotton 
similar to those that Velmar Davis of U.S.D.A. did for fruits and 
vegetables. 

Restructuring the E, S. 

Another important part of our program is the restructuring 
of local office operations in such a way as to provide, efficiently, 
for the delivery of a broader spectrum of manpower services to 
workers who live in remote sections. One of the needs, in this 
connection, is data to help us redelineate local office juris- 
dictions to conform to rational labor market areas. People in 
the field tell us that current local office areas are not always 



logical and that poor Jurisdictional lines sometimes obstruct the 
placement of rural workers on Jobs within comnuting distance of 
their hcrvs. 

I want to call your attention to one of our pioneer efforts 
at restructuring — the Ottumwa project. Placements were substantially 
increased in this Iowa area because the redelineated Jurisdiction 
conformed to a "functional economic area." That is, an area within 
which business activities are pretty much integrated. Due to the 
nature of caimuting patterns, it could be conceived of as an area 
within which workers coirpeted for Jobs. Identifying rural economic 
ccmrunities requires a careful study of interrelationships among 
small tcwns— trading ties, transportation facilities, and other 
integrating factors. Bf k of the Ottumwa delineation was the 
research of Karl Pox of the University of Iowa who worked out a 
way of dividing the state into logical multi-county communities 
for the purpose of more efficient state administration. In c'ery 
state, better labor market information and technical analysis is 
needed to define rural communities. 

Rural Development 

Ihe Rural Manpower Service is cooperating with other agencies 
in development work to create more Jobs for rural workers. An 
important example of this is our participation in the Concerted 
Services in Training and Education Program. Ihis is a Joint effort 
on the part of several federal agencies to aid the development 
process in lagging rural areas. Dr. McCauley, my special assis- 
tant, is co-chairman of the task force that administers this program. 

Our experience with this program has shown that, in order to 
induce businessmen to locate a plant in a small corrmunity, adequate 
services must be provided for the ccmpar\y and its employees . These 
include an acceptable educational system, adequate medical care, 
a good water and sewage system, as well as many other amenities. 
Planning for adequate rural services at the national level means 
we must have appropriate statistics on outlays for health, housing, 
education, and other services to rural residents . 

Another data need in connection with rural development, is 
advance information that a plant is going to move into a particular 
area. Ihis would enable us to give federal and state support to 
the local Employment Service office serving the area in building 
whatever recruitment and training services the employer needs. In 
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k particular, we would like to establish relationships with parent 

companies that are locating plants In rural areas so we could 
help prepare to meet their needs in an orderly fashion. I am 
pleased to note the presence of representatives of industry on 
the program today. I hope we can engage in a meaningful dialogue 
which will more clearly define the kinds of data required for 
rational decision-making. 

L Migrants 

r 

Ihus far, we have been concerned with data needs as they re- 
' late to the overall manpower problem in rural areas. I would now 

k like to direct your attention to a particular target group, the 

. migrant workers and their families. These individuals need special 

attention at my level because they are, in a sense, the orphan 
children for whom no state feels a direct sense of responsibility. 

; Now I know you have been hearing about the hardships of 

migrants for many years, out what you may not know is that their 
1 position is changing from hardship to disaster. In the past they 

. could at least earn some sort of a living. But today, with the 

1 inroads of mechanization, we find increasing numbers roaming the 

countryside unable to find farm work and practically starving. 

It's gotten so bad that we've had to seek help from the Amy in 
providing emergency shelter and help from Agriculture in getting 
food stanps. Obviously, we have to get as many families as possible 
’ out of the migratory stream and settled into permanent jobs. 

‘ For the working members of migratory families, we need infonra- 

i tion on their educational levels and nonfarm work experience to 

plan training and placement programs for them. But more than 
i this, we need data which will enable us to identify families that 

have an employable member to help support the family while the 
head is in training. In addition, we need tabulations of family 
data as to size, age of head, etc., so we can estimate how many 
»■ famines have a potential for settling out. 

r Our first endeavors were to try to settle migrants out near 

their work locations, but this didn't work too well because they 
- didn't want to be so far from friends and relatives. Also, work 

t locations usually are agricultural areas that are trying to absorb 

> displaced local agricultural workers. What we need is data on 

both urban and rural areas for identifying places that can absorb 
migrants easily — places with expanding opportunities in lower-skilled 
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Jobs and low-cost housing* for exanple. In the case of Mexlcan- 
Americans , cultural considerations are a particular concern. 

Usually, they are unwilling to settle in a place that does not 
have a Ifexi can-Ameri can cormunlty. Finding such places is part 
of the screening process. 

Assisting Communities In Assessing Options 

Another aspect of the national office mission is helping rural 
conmunities carry out whatever strategy best meets the needs of the 
individual areas. If a rural coumunity cannot provide enough jobs 
for its workers, it could pursue one of three strategies — the choice 
depending on the circumstances. If there are enough jobs within 
commuting distance, but some workers cannot afford or do not prefer 
to commute, the strategy would be to provide transportation facilities 
and organize the placement effort around the center where the jobs 
are. If there is no growth center nearby, and workers are willing 
to move, the strategy might be one of setting up centers in the 
lagging areas and in selected growth centers to assist the workers 
as they move. If workers do not want to move and there are not 
enough jobs nearby, the strategy might be inducing films to move 
in. The choice of strategy is up to the community, basing its 
decision on local labor market information. But if the national 
and regional offices are to support these efforts, we will have to 
build up a composite picture of rural America by having the states 
collate local reports in order to help the federal staff assess 
the extent of such problems. Then we could work with the Department 
of Transportation, H.E.V, the housing agencies, and other federal 
agencies to provide the necessary resources. 

Conferenc e Agen da 

I think the foregoing will give you an indication of the kinds 
of data the national office needs to fulfill its role. I am also 
keenly aware of the need for labor market information on the part 
of regional, state, and local officials throughout the Diployment 
Service system. Needs of employers are also important. Later this 
morning, as I've already noted, representatives of these various 
groups will provide us with their views on the kinds of data they 
require for effective decision-making. Hopefully, they may even 
indicate to us some ways they may have found for meeting these 
needs. 
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Another important group that must be considered are the job- 
seekers, both those currently looking for work and young people 
making career decisions involved in preparation for the world of 
work. To make intelligent decisions, they need better information. 
These needs will be explained in another session. 

Once we have a clear picture of the types of information needed 
for various purposes, the agenda of the conference will turn to the 
suppliers of labor market information. Including the Bureau of Census 
and the U.S. Departments of Labor and Agriculture. During this part 
of the meeting, I hope we will look not only at the present status 
of IM programs, but also spotlight any existing gaps and consider 
needed Improvements . 

In planning the agenda, some consideration was given to 
including a discussion of the delivery of labor market information 
to those that need it. This is certainly very important, however, 
it is a very complicated subject, and we felt it best to hold this 
matter for a future meeting. Possibly later this year we may hold 
another conference on that question. 

Perhaps the most important part of this conference is the time 
set aside for discussion. Although we hope there will be an 
opportunity for some discussion after each session, I am especially 
looking forward to the general discussion that will be held during 
the final session of the conference. This will provide an oppor- 
tunity to bring up any items ik ; covered in the formal agenda. 

More importantly, it will give us a chance to pull together some 
general conclusions as to the present state of the art and what 
needs to be done to improve the situation. I hope that all of you 
will feel free to bring up any suggestions or comnents you have 
during this general discussion. We are indeed very fortunate that 
Professor Ray Marshall has agreed to undertake a final sunmation 
of the conference. 

We appreciate your coining and are looking forward to the 

rewarding conference that will provide some of the tools needed 

to help revitalize small towns and rural areas. As President 

Nixon so eloquently stated in his February 1, 1972 message to the 

Congress on Rural Manpower Development: 

"From the very beginnings of our history, the vitality 
of rural America has been at the heart of our Nation's 
strength. It is essential that we preserve and expand 
that vitality in the years ahead. For America will not 
be able to look eagerly to the future with a sense of 
promise and hope unless those who live in its rural 
areas are able to share in this vision." 
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NEEDS FOR RURAL LABOR MARKET 
INFORMATION AT THE REGIONAL I£VEL 

Joseph Kasper 

U.S. Vepa/tAmenl o& LaboA - Chicago Regional. 

Dan Sturt has told you about some of the problems he encounters 
at the national level in administering a Rural Manpower Service and 
from a regional standpoint, I could probably just ditto his remarks 
and sit down, but I would like to discuss labor market information 
and the lack of it firm the standpoint of how it affects regional 
operations. 

It's now more than two years since a Rural Manpower Service 
was formally established within the Department of Labor. At the 
regional level during those two years, I have been very intimately 
involved in the traumatic transition from a Ram Labor Service, 
whose sole mission was to provide service to seasonal agricultural 
workers and employers, to a Rural Manpower Service whose goal now is 
the provision of manpower services to all rural people, nonfarm as 
well as farm. 

As a regional Farm Labor Service Director, I had very few, if 
any, problems concerning the agricultural labor market. From the 
employer's standpoint, we dealt with a relatively static group of 
employers and food processors whose labor needs and problems we knew 
very intimately because of a long-standing, regular employer contact 
program which extended back for many years. Since our labor force 
at the time consisted primarily of interstate migrant workers, our 
primary concerns were their numbers, their sex, and their age, but 
little else. For this kind of information, we depended upon the 
resources of the southern labor supply states who were our primary 
sources of supply . If we needed ary information concerning farms, 
crops, acreage, we could always turn to the Census of Agriculture 
which, as you know, is conducted every five years with the most 
recent report issued in 1969. 

For those of you who may not be familiar with the Census of 
Agriculture, let me tick off Just a few items covered in that Census. 
I might add that the Census data is published statewide. A similar 
report is prepared for every county within a state. The data for 
all farms is as follows: 

Farms, land in farms, and land use by size of farms: farm 

operators, tenure and characteristics; farm incane and 



sales; production expenses, machinery and equipment In 
place; and as an example of how detailed this Infonnatlon 
Is for machinery and equipment In place, we have the nunber 
of farms and the lumber of automobiles , motor trucks* 
including pickups, tractors other than garden tractors and 
motor tillers, riding garden tractors, com, grain and bean 
combines, self-propelled com pickers, com heads and picker 
she llers, pickup balers; livestock and poultry, the rnrnber 
of livestock, the number of poultry; the number of farms, 
and the number of each crop harvested by the number of farms, 
the number of acres, and the number of bushels; and where 
appropriate, irrigation and artificial drainage by nunber 
of acres. 

Remembering that we have these kinds of data for a state as well 
as for each county within the state, I would say that there would be 
very little reason for this kind of a conference if we had the same 
kinds of data about the rural nonfarm sector of our country as we 
have for the farm sector. 

But to get back to the problem, if you Intend to work for Dan 
Sturt while he is Director of the Rural Manpower Service, you better 
learn very rapidly to become an advocate for the rural people in your 
region. And, in addition, you’d better take aH and ary action nec- 
essary to assure that rural people have equity of access to manpower 
services. I might say this, Dan, that the advocacy role and equity 
of access, for rural people. Is going to live long after your tenure 
as Rural Manpower Service Director. As Chief of the Rural Manpower 
Service in the Chicago Region, my primary mission is to serve as 
that advocate. The advocacy role involves Inducing, seducing, cajoling, 
and sometimes even threatening state E. S. administrators to allocate 
a portion of their resources which is reasonably proportionate with 
the rural share of the population, the labor force, and the Individuals 
needing service. 

I found out quite early In ny advocacy role that It was quite 
difficult to serve as an advocate when I knew so little about the people 
whose cause I was advocating. Ibis was quite forcibly brought to ny 
attention last November when I was asked to speak before the Northcentral 
Regional Manpower Advisory Conmittee. Ibis was the first time a 
representative of t v ie Rural Manpower Service had been requested to 
speak to this body which, as its name applies, serves In an advisory 
capacity to the Rural Manpower administrator, and true to ny advocacy 
role, I immediately accepted. 

Since the meeting did not take place until December 14th, I began 
to get quite concerned about what I was going to say about rural 
people, again whose cause I was advocating. I could have quoted at 
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this meeting some national statistics from a variety of sources, such 
as the fact that 29.1 percent of the population of the United States 
was rural and that 43.4 percent of the rural population Is living in 
poverty, but I was quite certain that these people would want many 
more specifics about the six states in Region V. It's one thing to 
talk to a group of people and tell them that you've got this gut 
feeling that there are some real problems in rural areas without being 
able to tell them anything about the size and extent of that problem. 

So I began to rustle around to determine Just what statistics 
I could use in this presentation. Fortunately, the 1970 Census data 
were available ana freon that data I was at least able to delineate 
the rural counties in each of the states. I had access to a special 
printout of Census data Which were prepared for allocation of resources 
under the Emergency Ebp' ^yment Act. These were county data and they 
provided labor force, employment, and unemployment data for each of 
the counties. 

I contacted all the states, and through their efforts, was able 
to receive data from the welfare departments of each of our six states, 
data on the number of welfare recipients and the money payments for 
welfare, again by counties. 

In addition, we tabulated employment services activities in rural 
areas for fiscal year 1971 from ESARS printouts. For those of you 
who are not in the know, ESARS is Employment Service Automated Recording 
System which is our magical conputerized system of counting activities. 
The ESARS data proved quite conclusively that rural people were not 
receiving an equitable share of services provided by the Employment 
Service agencies . 

Now I would be the first to admit that the kinds of data we 
managed to collect were minimal and did not begin to meet our needs 
for rural labor market information. But I think it's Indicative 
of the dearth of information we have at the present time that the 
information we were able to gather was welcomed with open aims by 
the state agencies, and hopefully will be used by those agencies as 
a basis for the preparation for their plans of service. If there is 
one vehicle by which we can hope to achieve equity of access, it is 
through the "plans of service of tho employment security agencies." 

A "plan of service" which is prepared annually, and in fact is 
being prepared at this time for fiscal year 1973, can be defined as 
a written document which (1) describes state and local area needs 
for manpower services; (2) estimates on the basis of priority how 
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much of that need can be met with present resources; (3) describes 
what services will be provided and how resources will be used to meet 
those needs selected; (4) projects specific planned objectives or 
results which will be acconplished; and (5) describes actions to be 
taken to achieve the objectives. 

Another basic factor in the plan of service concept is that 
planning to the maxinun extent possible should be based on the 
identification of something approaching total ccmmnity needs for 
manpower services rather than being limited to identification of 
needs relating to wily those applicant, employer, and corrmunity 
groups who were or are expected to be prime users of the Employment 
Service. Ihe latter is contrary to the total connunlty and manpower 
service concept and is particularly applicable to the rural areas. 

Basic to the development of a state plan of service. Is a 
document which is known as Exhibit A, Manpower Planning Data Summary, 
which Dan Sturt touched upon before and we might say that this docu- 
ment is the statistical guts of the plan of service because it does 
contain information, most inportantly on the total civilian population, 
on the total civilian work force, breakouts of the universal need for 
manpower services by the poor and nonpoor, with breakouts for disadvan- 
taged, other poor, near poverty, and all other nonpoor, the unemployed 
and underutilized disadvantaged by categories, estimated welfare 
recipients needing manpower services, estimated school dropouts, 
estimated numbers of veterans needing manpower services, and estimated 
number of minorities receiving or needing manpower services. 

New it is obvious that the preparation of this document is going 
to need a wealth of .labor market information. It appears that the 
preparation of Exhibit A, Manpower Summary Data, for the SMSA's, the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, is fairly valid. I certainly 
cannot say the same for the manpower data which we receive for rural 
areas, and I have the unpleasant feeling tn?t most of the estimates 
we do receive are made by guess and by God. In fact, it is a little 
unusual that a Manpower Planning Data Summary is not required under 
the plan of service guidelines. And this seems a rather odd admis- 
sion in view of our new accent on service to rural people. 

As Dan Sturt observed, we seem to take the statewide universe, 
subtract the SMSA data, and whatever happens to be left over is 
rural. But this is not the kind of data we need. Now, in this dis- 
cussion, I do not want to leave the impression that the Enployment 
Service has taken no steps with respect to development of labor 
market information. In fact, I have with me three very excellent 
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examples of the type of Information which is gathered, two of which 
are the result of Smaller Comnunity's program activities. I have the 
Manpower Research Reports for Langley County, Wisconsin, and Wright 
County in Minnesota. 

Ohe S mall er Comnunity's program is one which contains a team of 
five to six professional members, consisting of labor market analysts, 
counselors, and manpower development specialists. The team goes into 
a county, usually at the invitation of the county fathers, and conducts 
a thorough manpower survey of that particular county. In addition 
to its survey responsibilities, it does provide manpower service 
during the period of its stay in the county. 

Unfortunately, in past Smaller Comnunity's program activities, 
it has been an in and out action. The team has made quite an inpact 
on a county, but then, after a period of some two or three months, 
has moved to another county to conduct the same kind of a survey. 

This, I might add, is being changed under new revised guidelines 
for their program. 

A third publication I have here today is an excellent document 
which I ccmnend to your attention: a manpower inventory prepared by 

Klshwaukee College covering DeKalb County, Illinois. It is a very 
thorough ar,d exhaustive analysis of the county, contains Just about 
ary and all data that we might possibly need. And if I would find 
one fault with this docunent, it is the fact that it was conducted 
under a contract with the Department of labor and cost sane $55,000. 

If we had this same type of information, and it would be most advis- 
able for each of the 2,000 rural counties in the United States, I 
think our Job would be a lot easier. But if my zeros are correct, 
this kind of a survey would cost something like $110 million and 
I don't think the Department of Labor is quite ready for that as yet. 

In conclusion, may I say that we cannot serve rural applicants 
without current and future Job market information. Needed informa- 
tion on Jobs includes their location, the educational and basic 
skill requirements, age and sex requirements, and conpensation. We 
cannot serve rural employers without information concerning the 
availability and the educational and skill levels of the labor supply. 
And finally, we cannot allocate resources in response to needs for 
manpower services for rural residents, without an identification of 
that need. If you can arrive at the answer to these questions within 
the next two days, you will certainly make ny Job at the regional 
level much easier and, believe me, I will be forever in your debt. 



NEEDS FDR RURAL LABOR MARKET 
INFORMATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Donald W. Ickstadt 

WyUcom,.in State Employment Service - Eau QtouUie 

I will be speaking today within the frame of reference of a 
local Employment Service District Manager from a rural area In 
northwestern Wisconsin. 

In order to understand sane of the problems we face at the 
local level as It pertains to data needs In a rural labor market 
area, I would ill® to, first of all, give you a word picture of 
the area served by the Eau Claire District Office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service. 

The Office Administrative District encompasses a nine-county 
area adjacent to Minnesota and the Twin City area. It is approxi- 
mately 150 miles frcm the eastern side of the District to the 
western boundary which borders with the State of Minnesota. The 
area Is approximately 90 miles in length frcm its southern-most 
boundary to Its northern-most boundary, covering a geographical 
area of 7,118 square miles. Incidentally, the area is larger than 
the following states — Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
almost the size of New Jersey. 

There are only three cities In the area with a population 
over 10,000. They are: Eau Claire, the largest city in the area 

with a population of 44,619; Chippewa Palls, 10 miles north of 
Eau Claire, with a population of 12,351; and Mencmonie, about 18 
miles west of Eau Claire, with a population of 11,275, There are 
75 other villages and cities in the area; 44 of these have a popu- 
lation under 1,000. The far western counties of the District are 
within the influence of the Twin Cities of the Minnesota Labor 
Market Area. 

Hie total population of our nine-county area is approximately 
303,000, of which 203,000 live in rural areas. Hie only real urtan 
area is the Eau Claire- Chippewa Falls Area. 

In June, 1971, the civilian work force in the nine-county area 
was estimated to be about 126,700 workers. The non-white workers 
number 439. The average unemployment rate was 6.3 percent with an 
8.2 percent rate as a high in one of our counties and Eau Claire 
County with a 5.1 percent — the low. 
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Total employment In the area In June, 1971, was estimated to 
be about 119,000. About 45 percent of the enployment In the entire 
District is in Eau Claire and Chippewa Counties. 

There are about 5,362 employers in the District’s area. There 
are 2,835 of these who have less than four enployees — 75 have more 
than 100 employees and only five have over 500 employees. 

Over 50 ccrmunity industrial development groups are active 
in the area. 

Because informational demands from educational institutions 
are quite extensive, it is worth noting that there are 56 high 
schools in our area-five vocational schools— three state univer- 
sities and one private college. 

There are several active regional and area planning groups 
and, of course, a Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System— all 
requiring manpower information. 

We also have two very active well funded Comnunity Action 
Agencies. 

It is interesting to note that about 22 percent of all house- 
holds in the nine-county area have inecmes of less than $3,000 of 
disposable personal incane and 37 percent have less than $5,000. 

The Eau Claire District Office has a staff of 33 full-time 
permanent employees . This includes our five-member W.I.N, team. 

Of the 33 staff members, 26 are professional and seven are clerical. 
We supplement this staff by utilizing three college work study 
students part-time, four W.I.N. enrcllees, two Elnergency ESnployment 
Act enplqyees, and at times, neighborhood Youth Corps workers. 

We allocate 1.5 permanent positions to the function of manpower 
information. 

Our office carries on extensive employability improvement pro- 
grams which include establishing a considerable nuntoer of manpower 
training programs, an extensive Job placement program and enployment 
orientation program. 

New to be more specific — Where do our requests for information 
cane fran— and what kinds of requests do we get— and what are sane 
of the problems involved in trying to collect data? 

I suppose it is only natural to start with the problems: 

1. Our system of gathering manpower information is primarily 
a hand operation — and we don’t have enough hands to do 
the Job. 
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2. We do not have a system that elves us the answers to ques- 
tions being asked. We need an automated system. 

3. Our Labor Market Information System allows for gathering 
information that becomes obsolete before It can be 
disseminated. 

4. We are not able to project accurately training needs in 
specific occupations In specific geographic areas. 

5. Our Information system does not identify employed workers 
as it related to their availability for other jobs— their 
training needs or mobility. 

6. Our system does not provide applicants with the kind of 
information they want or need. 

7. The availability of and exchange of labor market information 
between areas within a state or between states is unsatis- 
factory. 

8. V/e lack up-to-date wage information and a system to gather 
and disseminate this information. 

9. Workers who have withdrawn fran the labor market or who may 
enter the labor market if jobs were available are not iden- 
tified satisfactorily. 

10. There is a lack of information regarding conmuting patterns 
of workers and of worker mobility. 

In order to indicate why I think these items are problems — the best 
way to proceed may be to give you exarrples of the types of requests 
we get for manpower information: 

A. Fran Pierce County, one of the counties at our far western 
side of our area bordering with the State of Minnesota: 

What is the total taboo, fiooce PteA.ce County? 

Houf aoe these iiguoes down? 

How does this compaoe with the taboo ioocje--*ay &ive oo ten 
yean* ago tn size and age distoibution? 

What peocentage is women? 

How many otf the potential taboo ^ooce weoe unemployed in 1970? 
A breakdown by months or seasons would be appreciated. 

How doe s this compaoe with the Mate, and the nation, oveo 
the home peoiod? 

How doe* it compaoe with Pieoce County in 1969, oo £ive oo 
ten yean* ago? 

What outside lactoos , *uch a* * ea* onat adjustment, must be 
taken into considenation in inteopoeting these diguoes? 

Ha* any ofiiiciat oeckoning been done, oo any conclusions 
doawn, oegaoding the oelative unemployment in this aoea? 
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An thill any tlincU oa to which aiuaA o< emp&jymcitt havi 
gainid oi loAt iaigi numbiiA o{ woikin, and thi caui&A? 

B. Fran a group of rural high school counselors comes this 

request: What specific Jobs will be open In June of this 

year for our high school graduates In the nine-county area. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul, Eau Claire, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago? Please send <■ list. 

C. Prom a Chamber of Commerce (In one of the area's largest 
cities). Will you please send us the figures regarding 
the total number of persons employed In our downtown area? 

D. Prom an industrial development group— If a new plant is 
located in our city — Hew many workers who have left our area 
for work In other areas of the state could be expected to 
migrate back to our city? 

E. Prom vocational schools and high schools— What curriculum 
changes should we make to better prepare our students for 
jobs In this area? What courses should we offer? 

P. Prom an employer located in a small village 80 miles from 
our office— What is the going wage for auto body repairmen 
In a 30-mile radius area of our city (the Twin Cities in 
Minnesota would be within this area)? 

G. From a city Industrial development group— What is the avail- 
able labor supply In the surrounding trade area — the unemploy- 
ment rate, character of available labor supply, number of 
those unemployed? 

H. Prom a city official— What is the unemployment rate in our 
city? 

I. Prom a job applicant— What jobs are there in our area that 
have a good future? 

J. From a freshman high school student— What will my chances 
of getting a truck driving job be when I graduate from high 
school? 

K. Pran an employer bidding on a large defense contract— If we 
get this contract, we will need to build a work force from 
nothing to 1,500 workers in one year and to 3,000 in two 
years— Can we get the manpower? 

Incidentally, after a conference with this enployer in order to 
get details as to specific worker needs, and conditions of employment, 
we told him we could do it. 
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You see, we In the local offices of the Bnployment Service are 
pretty good "guesstimators" . We estimated that there were 2,000 
employed workers in the area who would te willing to leave their 
present employers for these new jobs because of higher pay rates, 
and they would do this even though the length of employment was 
uncertain. 

Following a two-year recruitment for this employer, it was proven 
that we were right — and we really looked good, which Just goes to 
prove that local office Employment Service people are knowledgeable 
about the area served and they use x lot of good cocimon sense. 

Some of the answers we do hav>; for questions like these, however, 
there are far too many answers we do not have. Yes, some of these 
questions may be had by an extensive special survey; however, we need 
a system that is on-going, and automated to allow easy retrieval of 
information. 

Requests for rural labor market information often seek detailed 
inf'ormetion which we are unable to supply based upon available data. 

The unemployment insurance machine listings by county have pro- 
vided enployment information within the standard industrial classi- 
fications for all firms with four or more employees which come under 
covered enployment. This will improve with the broader coverage 
which has recently become effective. The 1970 Census data will pro- 
vide valuable county data and it will inprove as additional tables 
are released. County business patterns also are highly beneficial. 

However, data for those firms not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance are not readily available and available data in the fanning, 
fishery and forestry industrial classification are nearly nonexistent. 
In like manner, information as to available labor supply is extremely 
limited or nonexistent. 

To secure detailed information from uncovered firms, firms pri- 
marily involved in agriculture, as well as to obtain information on 
available labor supply, requires extensive research. Many times 
lack of both sufficient staff and time prohibit providing such infor- 
mation "on time" to meet the requestor's needs. 

Limited funding also precludes some of these special research 
projects. Such restriction could possibly be overcome through coopera- 
tion among several state agencies if time were permitting. 

The persons seeking such information, no doubt, react in a simi- 
lar way. They feel we aren't Interested and are merely trying to 



give than the brush-off. They do not realize hew much time and 
effort goes into gathering such information. But since a majority 
of the requests are received through the mail, it is rather diffi- 
cult to explain satisfactorily why we cannot inrnedlately supply the 
information, since we are the "Manpower Information Agency." 

The problem is magnified by lack of knowledge or experience 
with basic sources of data by the groups most often requesting this 
information, namely local educational and governmental units. 

These units often do not seem to have planning staffs who have 
knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of the data, i.e. how to 
interpret such information or the reliability of some. In some cases, 
the planning staff do not appear to be even slightly familiar with 
these basic sources of data. 

In conclusion, I would like to share with you some of my thoughts 
as they pertain to what is needed in order to have a Manpower Informa- 
tion System that will give the nation, states and local areas the 
ability to respond to crucial manpower questions in the 1970s and 
1980s . 

If we really believe that manpower, and the full utilization 
of our human resources is crucial to the survival of our nation, 
and survival of the private free enterprise system, we need to 
improve our Manpower Information System now. 

I firmly believe that to improve the system, we will need national 
legislation that will make it mandatory that all enployers list all 
job openings with the Employment Service, whether they want us to 
make referrals to those openings or not. I also believe we need an 
annual staffing pattern from every employer listing his current 
employees by occupation. We also should make available to all workers 
or potential workers, both employed or unemployed, a system that 
would allow them to register their employment desires, their poten- 
tial for fields of work, their training needs, wage requirements, 
mobility, availability, and other information that would give us a 
human resource inventory. 

If we had the three items — 

1. mandatory job listings 

2. staffing patterns 

3. human resource inventory — and we computerized this informa- 
tion, maybe we could give information such as this: 

In the Eau Claire District Office area, there are 250 mechanical 
draftsmen currently employed and during the past, year, 15 Job openings 



In this category were filled. In the State of Wisconsin, there are 
8,500 draftsmen employed and during the year 890 jobs were filled. 

Or maybe we could get a printout from a computer that would 
tell a potential employer who desires to open a plant in Hager City, 
Wisconsin, that there are 200 welders who may be available to him 
in that area if his starting wage would be $2.75 per hour or up. 

There are 110 of these potential workers presently employed, 90 are 
unemployed. 

We could go on and on talking about the tremendous possibilities 
of providing good accurate information if we had the input informa- 
tion we need, and a computerized retrieval system. If we had this 
kind of system and had it tied into a nationwide job bank system, 
we may be able to advise clients at any hour of any day what Jobs 
were open in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Chicago, Los Angeles, or any 
other area In the United States. 

Finally, I feel that in our fast changing times, with change 
accelerating every year, we need to start moving new to get the legis- 
lation and resources needed to give us the ability to cope with the 
manpower problems of today and for the future. 



DISCUSSION OP SESSION I 



David Rue sink 

One of the bits of information that is applied and that a lot of 
program planners use rather religiously is the unemployment rate. 
How reliable is this; is it a figure that ougit to be able to say 
whether the rate is going up or down; and could we use it for rural 
as well as urban areas? 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Since the beginning of 1967, the E & R have been working on a 
metro/nonmetro unemployment rate for the country as a whole by an 
annual average rate. The nonmetro is broken down between farm and 
nonfarm. These are about the best available data for rural unem- 
ployment rates. 

David Rue sink 

How do you feel about the unemployment rates? Do you feel the 
figure is useful and reliable? 

Cora Cronemeyer 

I think it's misleading. There is more underemployment in rural 
areas than in the cities. When we were doing our strategy paper, 
they asked us to include more about the proportion of unemployment 
in rural areas. It appears that rural areas are more prosperous, 
largely because of the farm segment. When you consider the farm 
population, the unemployment rate is extremely low, and this is 
now about 15 percent of the nonmetro. In 1970 the unemployment 
rate was lower in the nonmetio areas than in the metro, be ca use 
chances are the recession began in the cities and didn't spread 
to the countryside until the next year. And there is a more dis- 
tinct seasonal pattern to the unemployment rate in the nonmetro 
areas. That is why the Census CPS reports, which are based on 
March, give you a different picture than for the year as a whole. 

In March, they have a higher unenployment rate, relative to the 
annual averages, than is true in the cities. 

Glenn Nelson 

Are those data ever published? I've seen the annual data in the 
statistical abstract but that pricked my curiosity. I have called 
BLS about the other data, but they told me monthly data were so 
unreliable and jumpy that they wouldn't give them to me. They 
don't put those out as a practice, and maybe quarterly data were 
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good, but they didn’t put too much reliability on those and only 
publish the annual data. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

I just know that they have the monthly data in their office machine 
printouts. I don't know if they have published them or if they 
consider them reliable. 

Dan Sturt 

This unemployment rate calculation is a cookbook approach . It's a 
recipe used for determining what is the level of unerrployment. Les 
Rindler, who's with the Public Bnplcyment Program, is very well 
trained with the cookbook. They have to go through the business of 
estimating unemployment in rural areas in order to determine alloca- 
tions of monies. Les, tell us about the cookbook and how you go 
about estimating unemployment. It's a very elaborate process. 

Lester Rindler 

I don't know that I can really go through the whole process here 
and that I really know it well enough to describe. Gener ally 
speaking, what Mrs. Cronemeyer said is correct. The major sources 
of unemployment estimates are the CPS estimate which comes out 
from the combined Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
every month and has seme rule of breakout on a regional basis 
that's published once or twice a year. The data Mr. Sturt referred 
to are compiled in the Public Elnployment Service throughout the 
country. The area labor market statistics are used for determining 
unemployment in major metropolitan areas, states, and smaller areas. 
This method is not based on sample surveys or on complete Census 
counts. It's based on a synthetic method — an attempt to approximate 
what you would get if you had a complete survey. And, naturally, 
since it is done monthly and on a synthetic basis, you can't use 
the most expensive and statistically desirable methods that is, 
household surveys. They have to find a shorter way of doing It. 

The major components in determining the unemployment rate are the 
employment and unenployment in an area. The two combined constitute 
the labor force in the area or the work force as used in their hand- 
book terminology. The employment is basically derived from the 
sauple of major establishments and is corrected every year from 
benchmark data that cote from the unemployment insurance service, 
so they can keep fairly good track of enployment in major types of 
industries covered in unemployment insurance. For other industries 



they have to use some social security data to fill in some gaps, 
such as probably for educational non-profit institutions. The 
unemployment side of it comes basically from unemployment insurance 
records. Based on a formula Mr. Sturt referred to as a cookbook 
formula — they build up from that the total unemployment rate of 
the year, and '.he formula is made up of a number of components, 
each of which is designed to measure a certain element of the 
people who are not covered by unemployment insurance and who are, 
nevertheless, unenployed, such as new entrants in the labor market 
or people who have exhausted their unemployment insurance benefits 
for other reasons are not directly counted by unemployment insurance. 
The ways the formulas are used in these factors are based on national 
ratios which are determined through national statistics. They can 
approximate how many people — if you have this many unemployment 
insurance claimants, might be expected to have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance or have newly entered the labor market. 

These are corrected by data on population and on participation rates 
by age groups. So there are many steps in the formula, the result 
of which comes out with an unemployment rate for a labor market 
area. This unemployment rate is used extensively in newsletters 
and in area data and from time to time when Census data become 
available it is possible to compare these unemployment rates with 
Census data. There are some differences. These differences are 
partly due to problems in measurement and partly due to problems of 
concept, (the Census being based on place of residence and these 
data being partly based on places where people work). There are 
certain conceptual problems relating to commuting and double- job- 
holding which result in sane minor differences in the figures . But 
for many purposes, operating programs and generally following the 
dynamics of the labor market fran month to month, these approxi- 
mations serve a very useful purpose. Although they might not be 
as statistically perfect as having a complete count every month. 

The problem, then, in rural areas is while the statistics are not 
broken down as to urban and rural, they are on a labor market area 
basis. Some of these labor market areas are more rural than others. 
The problem in rural areas is that the number of people who submit 
unemployment insurance claims is lower and, therefore, the base 
from which the estimate is made is lower and the kind of estimating 
that has to be done for the non-covered components is greater. 



This results in a more hazardous estimate than we have for a large 
metropolitan area. Another problem is that unemployment insurance 
claims on which the data are based have not in all cases been coded 
by county in every area. When called upon to make these estimates 
the analyst has difficulty getting the base data to start with 
because, if the claims aren't broken out, he has a problem finding 
out how many people who are unemployment insurance claimants live 
in that particular county. There are a number of technical prob- 
lems involved, but that is essentially what is involved in this 
kind of unemployment estimating. 

Dale Hathaway 

Using the method, if one drives north for 50 miles, at every cross- 
road on the interstate there are arywhere from 15 to 154 cars parked 
by people who are car-pooling out of rural areas to Lansing. Now, 
they are in covered unemployment positions and would show up as 
Lansing unemployment under these estimates. Is that correct? 

Lester Rindler 

When they clain^ unemployment claimants are supposed to claim where 
they live. Some people may claim out of their areas but adjustments 
are made to put them back into their own areas for statistical 
purposes . 

Dale Hathaway 

There is a second problem with this — 50 percent of all the fanners 
in the State of Michigan (and it doesn't take much to be a farm 
under the Census of Agriculture definition) hold Jobs off the farm 
20 hours or more for wages. One of the things that happens is that 
these people have low seniority, etc., and in the current unemploy- 
ment they are all back on the farm without those nonfarm jobs and 
classified as working for two hours a week or more, paid or unpaid 
in a self-employed occupation, when in fact they're out of a Job. 
That doesn't get caught in anybody's statistics under the present 
system, mainly because of the way we define rural unenployment. 

Tils terrible definition is useless of what a farm really is. I 
know there is nothing we can do about it; it's a definitional 
problem. A lot of people, and I know some of them personally, are 
being counted as enployed. Even if you did a Census they would be 
counted as employed, when in fact they are sons who have been 
laid off fran the factory and are helping dad part-time at home — 
getting counted as enployed even though they're getting about 
enough money to keep a car running and go to a movie on Saturday 
night. 



Cora Cronemeyer 

That is a big problem. When we did our strategy paper, Brown 
said the name of the game is jobs and you haven't said enough 
about what proportion in rural areas are unemployed. Well, if 
you look at dual job statistics, you find that farmers are the 
number one moonlighters. The fact that they are counted as employed 
doesn't mean they aren't going to walk into an enployment office 
wanting jobs. 

Audience Member 

You mentioned that the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates based 
on the Census Bureau's 50,000 survey were usually tabulated per 
region. Was that the sm allest geographic area for which the 
accuracy of the data could be counted on? 

Lester Rlndler 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also publishes data for large 
metropolitan areas, and breaks it out by cities and the rest of 
the area, as well as by regions. 

Audience Member 

The problem with that is that the survey data are most accurate for 
large population concentrations and least accurate for areas of low 
concentrations. Are these economic regions? 

Lester Rlndler 

No, they are geographic regions. 

Audience Member 

Are these geographic regions the smallest areas for which the data 
can be counted on to represent the population? 

Cora Cronemeyer 

It depends on the proportion in the sample. The CPS P-23 gives 
the normetropolitan population nationwide. They don' t give any 
regional break, except the total population for the four broad 
regions — northeast, north central, south, and west. They don't 
detail those because the sanple sizes aren't considered large enough. 
Audience Member 

Then, if you a planning for a county area, you are using non- 
representative information. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Yes. A one percent sample of the whole U.S. is a lot more reliable 
than the one percent sanple of a county. 
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Janies Esshakl 



I don’t see how you can venture to say that, for the slnple reason 
that you are not even following a reliable statistical method of 
finding the results. You can't even say to any extent how reliable. 
You are using a cookbook method, which I use in try job a lot because 
I know no other alternative. 

Lester Rlndler 

Ihe gentleman has referred to the CPS survey which is 

James Esshaki 

Fran my own personal experience, statistics, almost 90 percent, 
are gathered from standard metropolitan statistical areas. They 
are not even separated within those areas. Lunp sum and that's it. 
Cora Cronemeyer 

Ihat gets us into the problem of sanpling too. A one percent sanple 
of a whole SMSA is a lot more reliable than a one percent sanple of 
a conponent of the SMSA. You'd have to enlarge your percentage 
sample to get reliability of different parts of it. 

Louis Levine 

When you take a household survey as a base of unemployment esti- 
mates, the BLS itself and the standard metropolitan areas will not 
release unemployment for the standard metropolitan areas because 
the sanple won't stand up even for the area. So they do not have 
another sanple except for the 15 enriched areas that are enlarged. 
Otherwise these samples are too small to release for even a standard 
metropolitan area, although privately they have data and they use 
the insured unemployment data as one of the approaches or approx- 
imations pattern. When wo talk about rural unenployment , isn't 
it correct to say, forget :>>e household suivey. That is not the 
base. It's much too costly, and the prospects for it are much too 
far in the distant future. Then you must ask what you can do other 
than approximate unemployment for rural areas. One of the problems 
is to start with counties, and there the question seems to be in 
considering the counties outside the standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (which is bad in itself; there are a lot of 
mixtures there). In considering all those counties separately 
there would be at least three problems. One of them is definition, 
as Dr. Hathaway has indicated. Definitions in terms of the concept 
of unenployment and in the concept of employer-enployee relation- 
ships, which is not too clear when you get into a rural set-up 
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(self-enployment, etc.). The second one Is overemphasis on unemploy- 
ment insurance as a base, which is generally geared to industrial 
urban employment and has entirely different kinds of ratios and 
relationships than would be found in rural areas. That's one of 
the things that is wrong with the formula. And the third is the 
formula itself. When you read the formula, it is full of caveats — 
deviate for this, watch out for in-migration and out-migration, 
youth caning into the labor market at certain ages, and all of that. 
Even when they are observed in the making of estimates, they are 
blindly observed and are, therefore, in error. Two counties, one 
in some proximity to an urban area, and one that is rural and some 
distance from the urban area, have two different kinds of situations. 
One of the faults I find in the formula approach is that the state 
has not really begun to differentiate (unless you have information 
to the contrary and I would like to hear about it) county-by-county 
deviations from the formula, recognizing that out-migration of 
youth is very different in one county than it is in another, rec- 
ognizing that the degree of unemployment insurance base is quite 
different in one county than it is in another would affect your 
estimates. It seems to me that these are the things you ought to 
corrment on to bring out the failures in the efforts of estimating. 
Lester Rin dler 

That is very true. For the purposes of many of the people in this 
roan, however, the fact that the Census, more recently, provides 
perhaps good information on the rural-urban breakout of unenployment 
which we don't have in our current statistics. It Just happens 
that Dr. Taeuber is here; perhaps he can discuss what we can expect 
from the rural Census in that sense. 

Conrad Taeuber 

We do have county figures and the figures are broken down into the 
standard rural and urban. Rural is then broken down into mral- 
farm, rur al-nonf arm which is a residence concept, not an occupational 
concept of the farm. The data are available by sex, age, color 
and, for the counties with an adequate number of persons of Spanish 
origin they are available by that category as well. So far as the 
CPS is concerned, one possibility has not been explored. There is, 
as has been pointed out, a segregation on an annual basis for a 
handful of SMSAs. It would be possible to segregate in another way 
(if rural is defined in terms that don't vary from year to year). 
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For a standard set of counties. It would be possible to identify 
and provide an overall figure for that group of counties, as is 
done now and as was done last year for the so-called poverty areas 
in SMSAs. Involved in this was coding each household to poverty 
area/non-poverty area, and then running the standard tabulations. 
Ihis year it’s not feasible because of a redesign going on which 
would result In a good deal of hash if we had continued making 
that particular tabulation. By the end of this calendar year, the 
new sarrple will be in effect, and this poverty/non-poverty area 
segregation can be made again. I think, on the same basis, it 
would be possible to do that kind of thing on a set of rural or 
non-SMSA areas. You might have to settle for nationwide annual 
averages rather than monthly averages, but you could get something 
more than is available now. 

Cora Gronemeyer 

lhat is, if we gave the 2,174 counties classified as rural by the 
Labor Department, they could then give us tabulations for those 
counties as an aggregate. 

Conrad Taeuber 

I see no problem there, recognizing that you wouldn't get very 
good monthly figures . But over a period of time you could average 
them and get quite satisfactory figures, again as an aggregate. 

Ray Marshall 

Can you break them down by regions as well? 

Conrad Taeuber 

Probably for North and South— I think the West might be pretty 
thin. After all, we are dealing with a sample of one in 1,000 
here and the West does not have a very large sector of the total 
population. 

William Fischer 

Let me Just make a cement. Mr. Ickstadt raised a question about 
need for staffing pattern, occupation by industries within these 
areas. There is a new program on tiie horizon, the Occupational 
employment Statistics Program, which I believe will help meet 
their needs. Seme of you are probably familiar with this. It's 
a joint BLS-Manpower Administration program to get information by 
industry, employment, national, state and by area basis, which 
will provide the basis for areas to develop at least within 
industries’ staffing patterns which they can relate to their area. 
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It also forms the basis for basic manpower projections to identify 
manpower demands. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

That can be done for any given county with an aggregate population 
of 250,000 or more. 

William Fischer 

Yes, and again it depends on the amount of supplification to the 
sanple. 

Collette Moser 

How are the data collected? Are they errployer reportings? 

William Fischer 

Employer reportings , right . Ibis varies to whether or not we want 
to go on a county basis. Once you develop your area or state matrix, 
there are breakdowns for effective studies and supplements on a 
county basis. 

Louis Levine 

It seemed to me that Dr. Sturt's presentation was largely rooted 
in bureaucratic (in the finest sense of the word), considerations 
that labor market information is needed. If we take that approach, 

I would be inclined to say that you might want to start thinking 
about the possibilities of talking about county as your base, looking 
toward decentralized government and ultimately possibilities of 
some revenue sharing. Already KEA, but also the C.A.M.P.S. , 
Coordinated Area Manpower Planning System, which has rural counties 
in it, calls for certain kinds of data which are not there now or 
are very poorly organized. Can't there be some arrangement made 
(I'm trying to tie budget and administrative pressures behind 
rural labor marketing information) to develop some facility or 
resource from the state administrative office for technical assis- 
tance to rural areas? Even the labor market analysts locally in 
the employment service are badly in need of help and are not 
getting it. lhe rural areas get nothing, so far as I know, and 
there's nobody to work with in many rural towns, they ought to 
develop interiors so that the conposite of what canes up as your 
state plan reflects a much sounder approach than jiuifc a happen- 
stance of what they now pull together. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

You mean like the International Monetary Fund has regional 
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Louis Levine 

Right. Pbrget the concept of a labor market as it was traditionally I 

used in urban areas when you are dealing with the rural, and think 
in tenns of the practical realities of counties and county man- 
power planning. Start getting something new to work on a broader 
geographic basis. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Do you think the idea of a rural labor market is a fallacious 
conception? 

Louis Levine 

I think it is kind of dreany-eyed. I don't think we know enough 
about the rural labor market and its dispersal, structure or lack 
of structure and forces of flow to really give a good definition 
at this stage. It isn't quite as sinple, in some ways, as are most 
urban labor markets. 

Ifyrtle Reul 

I have been hesitating to even throw this out because it may muddy 
the waters more than help, but I do get a bit uneasy that so often 
we pick up on patterns that are already there. We have a tremen- 
dous amount of information that has been collected since at least 
the year 1900. Some of it goes even farther back in time, and 
much of it is woefully inadequate. We do not get an accurate 
count even when we break it down according to race and ethnic 
groups. I think we've got to cane up with something that looks 
like a new pattern. I realize discarding it is a pity, but I 
think discarding It is a very good idea. I also had a bit of 
recent experience in one state that has moved toward this C.A.P. 
idea of using conmunity planning groups. They use volunteers who 
lead a very thorough door-to-door survey, with some good input in 
how to go about talking to people. These were next-door neighbors, 
aides, people who could speak the language. And what they came 
up with in that cannunity of the unemployed (those that wanted 
jobs, who were looking, and those who were not working but who 
were not interested in a Job), was very different than they had 
ever thought of that area as having. It was something to get your 
teeth inti because you could then talk to an enployer. You had 
all the infonnation necessary to get a person, aged such and such, 
with a limited education, ready to do the Job you had in mind. 

In sane of the rural areas in the states we represent, we're talking 
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about people who may not even be able to read or write, or barely 
read or write. We're not talking about dropouts who new have three 
or four years of college. The point is, we don't have a blueprint 
we can use. 

Audience Member 

In response to the original question in this discussion about the 
reliability of unemployment rates, I wonder if the question is 
also leading to the use of unemployment rates as measurements of 
the rural area market as opposed to methods to identify underemployed 
and underutilized segments of this type. And you haven't really 
addressed yourselves to that at all. 

Dale Hathaway 

I'm going to get this point in anyway. Conrad Taeuber will remem- 
ber that a very capable young man named Keith Bryant and myself 
struggled for sane four years trying to make some rationality out 
of more data than we knew what to do with from the I960 Census of 
Population and produced probably the dullest book that's ever been 
printed by the Government Printing Office. But in any case, one 
of the things we puzzled over for about two years was why there 
was a strong, positive relationship between the Census measure- 
ment of unemployment in per capita family incane in rural areas. 

Now this just doesn't make sense in econanics, unless you assume 
that the numbers are too small, and since we had a 25 percent 
sampling of the population, that doesn't seem likely. But this 
is universal. We finally concluded that the unemployment rate 
is really, in rural areas, for the rural population. I should 
say, it is really a pretty good proxy of the extent of local 
industrialization. As a matter of fact, this is why you get the 
strong positive relationship. The more unemployed there are in 
rural areas under current Census definitions, the more likelihood 
there is that there are a nunber of sma 1 1 plants out there who 
pay fairly high wages. This Is a long way of getting to the 
question of whether or* not the unemployment rates are relevant 
welfare measures, and I suppose the answer is that, in rural 
areas, they aren't very relevant at all. But to the guy that's 
unemployed, I'm sure it's pretty relevant. However, as long as 
the people in Congress sit there and allocate money on the basis 
of it, it's a relevant welfare measure as far as rural people are 
concerned, even though I doubt that asures the right thing. 
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Varden Fuller 

We may as well make this point explicit. We have an inadequate 
differential reflection of the concept of labor force. In seme 
of the counties Dale was talking about, the really low-income 
counties, it's been so long since a good number of people were 
anywhere near a job that they probably don't even think of them- 
selves as being employable. Consequently, in the response made 
about looking for a job, the answers would probably be impassive 
or negative and would not get listed. So to start off with, you 
are less likely to get a full count of the potential labor force. 
We know this occurs in areas of long-time unemployment . 
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EMPLOYERS' NEEDS FOR LABOR MARKET INFORMATION IN ORDER TO LOCATE * 

AND OPERATE IN RURAL AREAS * 

J. D. Little 

HaApeA, Cotton and Little, Inc. , - CkaAlotte, SloAth Carolina 

I am particularly honored to have this opportunity to talk about 
the need for labor market information from the viewpoint of an economic 
development consulting firm with primary emphasis on new manufacturing 
plant locations. In our studies of potential plant locations, we spend 
more money on the accumulation and evaluation of labor market data than 
any other single plant location factor. We particularly find a dearth 
of labor market information in the nation's rural areas, and this is 
where we spend most of our time looking for plant sites. Because of 
a tremendous Washington influence, we expect to see more and more new 
industrial plants in rural areas, as well as all other types of economic 
development. With this emphasis on rural development, the need for 
labor market information is more pressing than ever before. 

Harper, Cotton, and Little has, over the past two de ades, developed 
techniques leading to some of the most successful industrial development 
programs in the nation. Working with the giants of the industrial 
world, we have located more than five billion dollars worth of new and 
expanded industry. However, in accurately appraising the labor market 
situation, we have been least effective. Our poor job results from 
the lack of bcth accurate and readily available information. This is 
especially unfortunate because many plants are not located on sites 
which might have been selected, if proper labor information had been 
available. Highly inflationary labor costs, also result in situations 
in which employers often times do not minimize costs as they might do 
if more adequate Information were available. Many agencies are trying 
to produce accurate, reliable Information but simply do not understand 
tne proper need or the proper approach. 

Fbr the first time in our experience in the plant location field, 
we have seen how the careful accumulation of good labor market data 
has resulted in tremendous economic and, especially, industrial growth 
in manufacturing industries. In a recent year, South Carolina, ranking 
among the smallest of the southeastern states, led the entire southeast 
in new capital invested in new plants and equipment. In one year 
this state was able to attract over seven hundred million dollars in 
new plant investments as a result of its industrial promotion efforts. 

It is no happenstance that South Carol, na also has the most extensive 
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and accurate labor market information compiled in the form needed by 
the plant locator for all areas of the state. I might add that the man 
responsible for the manpower inventory system in South Carolina is a 
former vice-president of personnel for one of the country's major 
manufacturing concerns. 

I am, therefore, suggesting that to properly understand the 
employer's needs for labor market information, we must view this subject 
from the vantage point of a labor intensive industrial employer whose 
labor cost means the difference between success and bankruptcy. I 
would like to invite you now to analyze with me the factors that primarily 
control a product's labor cost. In discussing labor cost, I would suggest 
that we remember the significant differences in the d&tcUZ and acJc.uAa.cy 
of labor information required. For example , in a new chemical plant, 
the investment per worker may run as high as twenty thousand dollars 
whereas in a new metal working production and assembly plant , the 
investment per employee may be only three to five thousand dollars. 

As expected, most rural areas have been the location choice of labor 
intensive industries with low investments per enployee. Therefore, it 
is in the rural areas that the need for detailed labor market informa- 
tion is the greatest. 

As in dealing with any basic resource in considering plant location, 
we concern ourselves with the manpower market in terms of both quantity 
and quatity. We first consider quantity for the labor Intensive type 
plant to determine if we can provide the number of workers needed above 
established entrance quality standard. In determining the quantity of 
labor from which a new plant can be staffed, we begin by defining the 
area's available labor force. Fran Census information we establish 
the characteristics of the population. Next, we study the total 
number available by geographic area as we increase the distance from 
the specific plant site. We study the ratio of males to females and 
the breakdown according to age classification with specific interest 
in the nineteen to forty- four year-old groups. We study the ethnic 
group characteristics and educational achievement levels. A cara.ful 
study is also made of the labor forced participation rate by various 
types of enployment activity. When a study of labor force availability 
is satisfactorily underway, we begin to study the factors relating to 
competition for enployment. Generally we begin by studying the area's 
working population according to wage rates, since the wage p items 
of an area must fit the plant rather than a plant's wage rate patterns 
being fitted to the caimunity. 
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The next step is to define the labor draw area of the plant site 
under consideration. Data are collected on factors which establish 
the normal commuting distance to be expected at the particular plant 
site. Commuting distance is generally influenced heavily by trans- 
portation routes and conpeting employers so these are carefully 
noted. Competing employers are identified and, if possible, informa- 
tion is obtained on wage rates according to job classifications in 
these competing plants. The cost of fringe benefit packages varies 
widely from area to area and, therefore, these costs are estimated for 
the area as established by carpeting employers. With this information 
we can do an adequate job in evaluating the quantity of labor to staff 
a plant and wage costs — but not lab on. co&t6. 

We then move into indexes which reflect th^ quality of the labor 
market. Most of the indexes we use relate to productivity, which 
varies almost unbelievably frcm one location to another. Although 
difficult to prove conclusively with accurate data, I believe, vre 
could prove convincingly that productivity of workers in rural areas, 
after proper and thorough training with good management, exceeds 
productivity in the more urban areas. As important as the subject of 
productivity is, it is also one of the most difficult on which to 
obtain qualitative information because of its confidential treatment 
by most enployers. Therefore, in many cases we must deal with more 
indirect indicators ilian direct data or productivity. In some 
instances we have bru; .Me to compare output per man-hour for a 
standard product or use cornpoo-o lvo scrap rate information, but 
generally these and similar direct data are no - ', available. More often 
we have to deal with information on woii.ur attitudes cjs reflected 
by absenteeism rates, attrition rates, and data on manage -jen t-labor 
relations. Many of our clients stress the fact that they have made 
many mistakes in handling labor problems and are eager, in new loca- 
tions, to vastly improve their productivity rates by doing a better 
management- labor relations Job. We are, therefore, generally required 
to go into management-labor relation information on the location 
considered because this information directly relates to productivity. 
Today's intelligent management people truly wr.it to do a much better 
Job than their predecessors ir establishing good management labor 
relations programs to achieve fetter quality workmanship and more 
human individual interest. 

Because of this great interest, we are often required to develop 
data on the precentage of local labor force belonging to various labor 
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organizations. Data are obtained on man-hours lost due to management- 
labor disagreements and on the attitudes of area laborers toward 
joining various labor organizations. If the area has seen considerable 
labor strife, we are required to develop information indicating the 
basic cause of such strife. Another point which is generally evaluated 
is civic and business leader interest and involvement in management- 
labor relation affairs. Ibis information is sought because of the 
marked effect of active business and civic leadership on the management- 
labor relations climate in an area. All the information I have described 
is very familar to each of you, and I am sure you must tiiink that it 
is readily available in the form needed by a plant locator. Data on 
each point I have raised are available in general form, but I can 
assure you, they are not available in the detail required to acwAately 
assess labor costs and labor force characteristics which will be 
experienced by an employer in a specific area. 

I cormend nr. Moser and leaders at Michigan State University for 
their understanding of the critical need for labor market information 
which prompted this conference. And I am hopeful that the conference 
will result in a revision of the specific type of information collected 
in the future. I believe we have a real challenge before us and I am 
confident that your leadership can bring about the required element of 
manpower information to allow all of us to do a better job in econanl c 
development planning i,i the future. We are on the right track but I 
think we need to do a better job with more expeditious handling. 

We are admonished with the words of Henry G. Weaver: "We must keep 

in mind that even if we're on the right tract, we'll get run over if 
we just sit here." 
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AN EMPLOYER VIEWS RURAL LABOR MARKETS 
Jack Thiele 

WkUiZpool CoApoKatLon - FoftX Smith, AAkanidi 

I appreciate this opportunity to represent the industrial sector 
of our economy in speaking tc this fine conference. I particularly 
appreciated Dr. Moser's invitation because it gives me an opportunity 
to visit the campus of one of the finest schools in the country, one 
which I have had the opportunity to visit many times in the past, on 
a variety of missions. I must say after an absence of five or six 
years, that a considerable change has occurred as a result of rapid 
growth. 

It is also a pleasure appearing with Mr. Little, sirete I ,'ave 
had the opportunity to visit South Carolina ai*d am awaie of the 
industrial development effort- -Vn both the Carolinas, particularly 
the growth of tecljnioial centers and other educational and skill 
training delivery systems support industrial growth. 

It was a challenge **ov me to prepare ny remarks for this 
distinguished group since my thoughts on our assigned subject may 
tend to be overly si rrplif led in terms of what you want to hear. 

In rry research for this presentation, I attempted to talk to people 
involved in industrial development at the local and state levels. 

I would like first to discuss the assigned topic and then take 
advantage of this opportunity to comment on the broader aspects of 
manpower annli cations in rural areas, particularly their relative 
roles ir. to*al nrral economic planning. 

'■ue basic requirements for an employer's attempting to locate 
in a rural area, or a new plant in ary area for that matter, may 
appear somewhat academic, no waver, for the sake of the record, 
let's enumerate them again and perhaps anplify the cements Mr. 

Little has already made. 

Marpcwer availability and wage data are fundamental. We 
certainly must know the basic manpower mix in an area. The essential 
elements are the numbers and types of skilled employees such as tool 
and die makers, maintenance mechanics, progranmers, secretaries, etc., 
who are working and available, as well as the general laboring work 
force employed and unemployed. Depending on the type of business a^d 
its size in the community, other matters of concern are the av ailab ility 
of female employees, the age distribution of the work force, the racial 
distribution of the potential work force, etc. 



While this statistical lnfonnatlon Is Important in fundamental 
decision-making as to whether there is an adequate labor force avail- 
able for an industrial operation, it does not, however, provide other 
necessary lnfonnatlon an employer needs to make a sound decision In 
locating a new plant. These basic manpower nvai lability and wage rate 
statistical studies provide a broad frp- \ , tut do not provide the 
sophisticated Informs ti on really requlr- show a prospective employer 
how a comnunity really lives and operates. These are the things that 
are more difficult to learn and summarize about a prospective comrunlty, 
because they are normally established through that black art known as 
"getting a reel' 1 for the situation. 

They include such things as: 

1) The quality of living the comnunity provides 

2) The kinds of schools 

3) Cultural advantages 

*0 The number of churches 

5) The availability of medical and professional services 

6) Types of people in the plant 

7) Productivity of the people 

8) Individual attitudes, as well as the comnunity' s, 
toward organized labor and labor organizing activities. 

Let's face it, in most rural communities there is very little 
difference in comparative data. There an available labor supply; 
today there it> an opportunity to train for the necessary skills. These 
subjective factors involved in the type of comnunity and the people 
living in it beccme the critical criteria in a final decision between 
two or three alternatives for a plant location. 

Other factors such as proximity of markets, relative costs of 
in-bound and out-bound freight, availability of suppliers and other 
industrial support services in the area must also be considered. 

Let's first talk about the availability of the base data that 
we all know is needed and required. This information, as we all know, 
is normally available from a variety of sources, including the 
local employment office, the local Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Industrial Development Commission, the local or state university, 
particularly its business extension office, or a development district, 
if one exists in the area. While all the data sources don't necessarily 
agree, or their data aren't norma l ly current , a firm, search agency 
or consultant is able to determine appropriate numbers that are usually 
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adequate by checking two or three sources. Normally these same agencies 
are able to provide wage rate information for the various occupat ional 
levels in the carmunity. At least some of these agencies also are 
able to provide indications of the stability and productivity of 
the work force in terns of turnover rates, absentee rates, etc. 

One challenge we would like to see taken up by this group is not 
developing more data sources, but coordinating these existing sources 
and accumulating data already available on a current and periodically 
updated basis. Ibis problem varies, of course, by area and by state. 

Our company, for example, has found that the Employment Service 
in the State of Ohio has been very competent in providing any and all 
of the data we wish to secure about a rural location being considered. 
They coordinate information at the state level with the other agencies 
to give the employer complete data from all sources. On the other 
hand, in some midwestem states which have not developed systems such 
as Ohio's, we found the local Employment Service to be almost useless 
in its ability to supply meaningful information. 

An often state 1 criticism of the Employment Service is that it 
is bureaucratic and hidebound, out of touch, so to speak, with what 
is going on in the outside world. Many of the older Employment Service 
practitioners are inflexible, doing "their own thing" from their 
obsolete frame of reference rather than finding out from an open 
and questioning perspective what they really need to know or what 
should be Important to them. Also, of course, there are seme regions 
that may have the additional problem of racial prejudice and ultra- 
conservatism. Because of these things they tend to deal only with 
the visible, central core of the manpower spectrum, and not with the 
total limits from professional to disadvantaged unemployed. Other 
agencies have attempted to provide specific manpower data because 
of these weaknesses in local Employment Service performance. 

In our operating plants we are constantly harrassed by various 
agencies sending field representatives or questionnaires in order to 
develop wage and manpower data. It becomes rather apparent after a 
period of time that we need a great deal more coordination of these 
statistical gathering efforts. 

While many have already thrown up their hands in dismay, n\y 
personal opinion is that we should concentrate our efforts toward 
upgrading and inproving the Employment Service at the local and 
state levels into a conprehensive, effective manpower agency. We 
all need to concentrate on inproving these services. 
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One of our greatest failures during the last decade in the public 
sector has been to pyramid program upon program in attesting to solve 
old problems that yet go on unsolved. We never seem to be able to go 
back, review and audit what we have already done and make the necessary 
corrections and adjustments in existing programs to ensure their 
success. We have the same problems within our industrial organizations. 
It is directly related to what I call the "looking good" syndrome. We 
are all afraid for our job security, of failure, or a poor performance 
review, or the loss of a contract, or the loss of federal funds, or 
what have you. Instead of going back and correcting what we have 
already done, making admissions of failure or mistakes where need be 
and then making necessary improvements for the future, we tend to try 
to take the attention off these failures or mistakes by creating new 
programs, new ideas or new research projects which are more exciting 
and tend to throw a cloud around our past failures. The result is 
that we have highly segmented, poorly coordinated, non-productive 
efforts which cause a great deal of dissatisfaction and ill will, as 

well as wasting v&d-t 6um 6 of money. 

Therefore, I would urge we not consider creating another agency 
or another program to secure data, but to evalua t e the weaknesses or 
failures in those services that already exist in rural areas. We then 
should make the necessary adjustments in the local employment offices 
or in other agencies or whatever exists in that particular rural 
setting to meet the necessary requlrenrnts presented during this 
seminar. With Phase II, O.S.H.A. , new taxes, etc., I don*t think 
we employers or any other group that is constantly surveyed can handle 
many more fores at this particu l a r time! 

I would also like to comment on the sources for the more 
intangible requirements of employers that perhaps do not meet the 
criteria of specific labor market information, but are, however, very 
important to the decisions made by industrial development firms, 
plant location consultants, and major companies. 

In Ftort smith we are fortunate to have one of the best industrial 
developing Chamber of Commerce in the region. I know that many of you 
do not feel that the Chamber of Caimerce is a suitable vehicle for such 
an effort be caus e of its vested interest, bias, or narrow range of 
ccranunity ooncem. From ny experience with several Chambers , I would 
have to agree with you, however, this Chamber of Caimerce, headed by 
Mr. Paul Latture, who is recognized as one of the best industrial 
development men in the country, is a unique organization. While talking 
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to Paul the other day about ny subject, he asked that I point out to 
you that after working with hundreds of industrial prospects over the 
years, including most of the large corporations in the country, he feels 
a definite pattern establishes itself very early ir any company or 
consultant's contacts with him. While there is always interest and 
concern about the labor market availability and relative wage levels, 
the real concern centers around the comnunity itself and its quality 
of living. 

Par example, very few conpanies are concerned about the fact that 
organized labor exists in a ccmunity, or are they even concerned about 
their plant being organized. The thing that interests them is the 
attitude the comnunity and its individual residents have toward 
irresponsible labor activities, such as slow-downs, wildcat walkouts 
and strikes. 

Mr. Latture cautions that in any situation we have to be re alis tic 
and tell it like it is. This has been one of the problems with many 
of the local and state agencies in dealing with manpower information. 
That is, they tell it as they wish it were, or as they think the 
visiting prospect wants to hear it, rather than the way it really is. 
Most employers will not make the key decisions on plant locations 
without talking to other enployers, or fellow businessmen in a comnunity 
because they feel these people are more reliable sources. Aggressive 
utilities in rural areas play key roles in this process and obviously 
have a vested interest in what happens. 

As I pointed out, basic statistical data are not as meaningful 
to a prospective employer as some recently arrived enployer's evalua- 
tion of the data. 

- What has his experience been? 

- How easy have people been to find and employ? 

- What has been their attitude toward their work? 

- How productive are they? 

- How is the work pace? 

- What about union and labor activities? 

- How is the product quality? 

- What are the local traditions, mores and habits? 

- When was the last school bond election? Did it pass or fail? 

- How effective is city government? 

- How is air travel service? 

- How are roads and highways? 
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These are questions that employers and search consultants prefer to 
ask employers directly. The answers to these questions seem to be 
more important in weighing various data available in a comnunity. 

Manpower information is not an entity, but o'.iould more properly 
be considered within the total parameters of economic development for 
a regional area. Therefore, let's take a look for Just a moment at 
what might encompass a total regional planning system. There is 
apparently growing agreement at all levels of government that planning 
is more effective and successful when conducted and implemented at 
the local level, with the necessary coordination and control at higher 
levels, so that it becomes a part of the total state or* national plan. 
Manpower data should then become a viable element in this type of total 
program plan. 

Successful development requires efficient and effective state 
government under a strong, responsible governor who ideally is able 
to administer through a cabinet or staff which provides the coordination 
of the various operational bureaus required in today's complex society. 
As I have suggested, the state employment Service is the appropriate 
agency to secure, develop and provide manpower availability and wage 
data at the local and state level. An effective agency such as this 
will also provide that important link for the state into the national 
planning system, through the application of coqputer data banks which 
I understand are under development. 

Other agencies such as universities or state industrial development 
cormissions then are able to provide their own independent and unique 
services. Ideally, universities and their extension groups should be 
providing the research and supportive background including analysis, 
evaluations, . . . the "think tank" approach ... in anticipating 
economic taonds and developments which rural, areas can take advantage 
of. There is a strong tendency now for these groups to get directly 
involved in manpower data accumulation which diverts then from this 
more basic and important task. 

The Industrial Development Cormissions provide the staff who work 
directly with industrial prospects and provide the promotional 
activities that represent the state at its best. 

The state planning agency, whatever it may be, then takes on the 
central plannir^ and ackninistratlve function, coordinating all these 
specialized inputs into a total "make-lt-happen" statewide economic 
development effort. 
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I don t believe we can ptiopt/iLtj consider here the various as pects 
of manpower without giving some thought to the total delivery system 
and the interface of these data with the other needed elements of a 
total plan. 

In conclusion, I feel the basic information for an employer already 
exists in one form or another in most areas, although it may not be as 
current or available as it should be. Ihe need in most rural areas is 
to focus attention on this Information within existing programs so that 
it is pertinent, current and available. 

While this basic labor market information is inport ant, the normal 
tough decisions are made upon more subtle and sophisticated information 
as to the type of conmunity and people that exist in an area, their 

attitudes, work habits, aid the overall quality of living an area can 
provide. 

I would suggest that perhaps one outcome of this conference would 
be to evaluate those conditions in a rural labor market which really 
are meaningful and will lead toward industrial development am economic 
expansion. And, we should all dedicate ourselves toward reorganizing 
that grand old work horse, the local employment office, so that its 
oftentimes narrow, prejudiced, obsolete and presumed function can be 
transformed into an aggressive, flexible, well coordinated, corprehen- 
sive manpower agency that fills the full range of a rural coimunity's 
economic requirements. 

Finally , we should not Isolate ourselves from reality in focusing 
our attention specifically on manpower data, but recognize the need 
to relate and coordinate this information within a well planned and 

executed regional or state industrial and economic development delivery 
system. 



DISCUSSION OP SESSION II 



Dale Hathaway 

I was very Impressed by the fact that employers who are really 
Interested In offering Jobs to people are using quite different 
criteria about where to settle than program administrators are 
using to allocate program monies to get people hired. Ity question 
Is, "why doesn't the industrial camunity make a bigger Input Into 
the legislative process in order to get the criteria used for 
program administration somewhat In line with those used fbr actually 
getting people employed in a specific place? 

Jack Thiele 

That's a good question. I think it's the same reason that business 
and industry In general have not been active in the legislative 
process at the state or national level. We're only beginning to 
realize that we need to be. Unions have taken the ball gune away 
fran enployers. Perhaps with a new generation of businessmen and 
the enlightened pressures of consumerism you'll find business and 
Industry getting nore Involved In these types of things. They've 
Just ignored it in the past, and haven't felt the need or thought 
they had the power even if they did get involved. 

J. D. Little 

One day I asked Luther Hodges, my former boss in North Carolina, 
this question: "When you got to be the Secretary of Cormerce , 

why didn't you deal with some of these things?" I never did get 
an answer to that one. But I really do wonder why so many people 
who come from business management positions into roles such as 
Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of Labor don't bring more 
business Into it. I think a lot of it is really because the 
system is so well entrenched. If it's wrong, it requires a lot 
of irput to get changed. I don't have the answer either but it 
is a good question. 

Louis Levine 

I wonder if part of the answer is that unemployment is both a 
political and economic fact and unenployment has significance 
in the voting booth, whereas industrial development is largely 
in terms of balance sheets, productivity and a few other things 
which are hard to translate to the man on the street. He, in turn, 
translates it in voting. But it hasn't had the political translation. 
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Varden Puller 



I have a question for both gentlemen. Could you conceive of a kind 
of a typical or average plant location prospective and estimate 
what proportion of the total consideration turns on narrower prob- 
lems, considering taxes and other services, and services in the 
community, such as economics, advantages and disadvantages, arid 
Input and output markets. In short, hew much does the manpower 
issue have to do with locating? 

J. D. Little 

I’ll have to generalize on that answer, but I think we've seen 
that because of market concentration In many industrial belts, 
e.g. the North, we oftentimes find ourselves In a compromising 
situation. We can only Increase transportation costs to the 
market, to and from the raw material sources as much as we can 
reduce manpower costs. We find generally there is a significant 
difference, even within a given state of manpower costs. So it 
all turns on the labor intensity of that Industry. And then it’s 
the cost per enployee that goes to the bottom line, find we've got 
to translate to that bottom line. 

Jack Thiele 

.As 1 Indicated In the paper, a large company such as ours migit 
be a little different from some of the high Intensity labor 
concerns In Industries that first came to the South. But according 
to the corporate people In some of our new plants, this concern 
about the quality of the community and the type of place we were 
moving our management Into was probably more important to us than 
the other data, which tends to be very similar in many areas. I 
liked the comment that we weren't concerned about the low labor 
rates. For example, the washout you get Is the differential between 
the low labjr rata and your Increased Inbound and outbound trade 
with a plant in another location. From discussions I've had with 
larger companies that are concerned about their people, I feel you 
tend to look at a community more closely than some of its raw 
manpower data. 

Audience Member 

In my point of view, we are moat concerned with trainii^ people, 
getting them Jobs. Ms have difficulty getting Information regarding 
the existing employment In an Increased rural area. We're probably 
not getting Information from the manufacturers as to lack of Jobs, 
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what future jobs they anticipate, so we can train people accordingly. 
If our state and federal governments would be willing to drop the 
money for training programs, we could do this. As it is now, we 
train them to be machine operators and, by the time they are trained 
fully, the jobs aren't needed. 

Jack Thiele 

This is a function of economy, as a large corporation begins, it 
works very hard with what we call manpower planning, which is 
related to profit planning, which, in turn, is related to total 
product planning. We spend a lot of tame at it, and frankly are 
rot very good at it in terms of our five-year program. Most 
anployers in rural areas have small operations, and don't know what 
they’re doing from day to day. And they may be very suspicious 
of people such as yourself or even local employment people. In 
the first place they don't have time, and in the second place, 
they don't want to take time. And in the third place, they don't 
like it because you're a bureaucrat. 

James Esshaki 

How do you get around it? 

Jack Thiele 

You just have to make some educated guesses, perhaps through a 
good state and Industrial development canids sion, and there are 
some good ones. Arkansas has had a good one and people in the 
Carolinas offer good programs. I think if you go to the state 
level people, you get better projections than by taking the time 
to go out and talk to local people. We have run into this same 
thing in vocational and technical education. You can start a pro- 
gram at the Junior college or four-year college level, train all 
sorts of people on the projections you made in the beginning, but 
when you finish your program, there are no Jobs. As a result, 
our technical schools in Arkansas are training mere cosmetologists 
and body repair people than in any other state. This is simply 
because both of these are easily trained and there is a lot of 
availability for them. In an undeveloped rural area, companies 
aren’t doing the sophisticated Job of planning. As mentioned this 
morning, we may have to force it legislatively. I’m very concerned 
about planning. As I indicated in n\y paper, I would like to see 
the Employment Service be more effective. The Employment Service 
has the best interface with employers of any other agency . How- 
ever, due to the impatience of various racial groups, for instance, 
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O.E.O. or the various community action programs such as VISTA 
have been forced through. There are all sorts of VISTA programs 
in the North and South. So what you wind up with is another half 
dozen programs in a state such as Arkansas which have more funds , 
end people being paid twice as much as Employment Service people 
to do the same Job. You'd be surprised how harassed we really 
are by people trying to get information because we have a big 
company, about the only one in this area. I'm getting very con- 
cerned, because we're sDending all sorts of money, but not getting 
anything accomplished; everything is bogging down. We've been 
talking about the same things for the five or six years that I've 
been in Arkansas, but seeing no action. The only solution I can 
see is to go back in and operate on the enployment service, even 
though there are some horrendous problems there too, due to seniority 
etc. , but ccrpanies have the same problems and you can work around 
those things. Upgrade the enployment service because, again, 
they've got the interface. The discussion this morning about 
Wisconsin was a beautiful example: that Employment Service can 

get to the employer, many of these other agencies can't. 

Don Ickstadt 

We don't have enough Jobs in relationship to the labor planners 
so we have a great out-migration through various programs. Un de r 
normal conditions we’re kind of a labor supply area with hiring 
done all over the country we don't have recruiters coming to our 
area to recruit manpower, but in normal times, we have recruiters 
in our office in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, from national ccporatlons 
in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. And they tell me 
that we have some of the finest workers who have the right atti- 
tudes and that they like our people much better than their local 
source. Since they keep coming back, we feel we must have pretty 
good workers. However, when I turned the tables on them and asked 
about locating a plant in our area to make use of this tremendous 
labor force, we can't seem to get together. Their manpower people 
tell me cost of transportation is a big factor. They want to. be. 
near or closer to their markets: Chicago, Milwaukee, and the 

TVdn City area, etc. I have to come to the conclusion that if 
we're going to do something to overcome this handicap in northern 
Wisconsin and other areas in the nation in terms of industrial 
development, maybe we ought to underwrite sane of the costs of 
transportation to sane of these conpanies. This is one of the 
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major conditions that stops a major plant frcin locating there. I 
would be willing to see our state and national govermcnts do some- 
thing about underwriting this cost of transportation, and I'd like 
to have you gentlemen responc to this. 

J. D. Little 

I think this might be a short-range solution. I’ve seen programs 
in the southeast that were designed to bus people, for example, 
free of charge to Jobs. The North Carolina Rind which was, I 
think, underwritten by the Ford foundation, tried to relocate 
seme Indians from an area where there was underemployment and no 
employment to an area where there were Job opportunities. In short- 
range, it worked. But pretty soon, they weren't satisfied there, 
because of the social barriers and such. Hie natural trends, may 
govern what happens, and I don’t believe that transportation is 
anything more than a short-ra.ige solution because the economic 
principles will apply otherwise. But I did want to comnent on 
the fact that in many areas you have trained people. We're working 
in the State of Alabama right now in designing training programs 
for future industrial employment and we find that there's a tremen- 
dous credibility gap or mutual respect between manufacturing 
employers and the people in the Employment Security Cotmission or 
other people such as these. They won’t talk to each other when 
they re ally should. We came in as a business consulting firm, 
and all their employers let their hair down on a confidential 
basis so we were able to get the data we needed to design these 
programs. But for sons reason they don’t respect each other enough 
to divulge information to government people. 

Jack Thiele 

Something he said was very Important to this group. Our plant is 
not labor intensive, we're a big hltfily automated sheet metal 
fabrication assembly plant. Our experience has been that the unem- 
ployed in a rural area are Just as hard-core unemployable as are 
the urban hard-core unemployables. It took us a long time, and 
we worked closely with the Labor Department in that region and 
conducted an experimental world-of-work type program with rural 
peopjLe. We finally convinced some of them to certify like Human 
Resource Development (H.R.D. ) to get the program. One thing we 
ought to be aware of in rural settings is that you have to exert 
a great deal of effort to train and orient a rural person, be he 
White, Black, or Indian (and we have a lot of Indians in that area) 
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to a large, highly-automated plant setting. Just as clearly and to 
as much extent as you would a hard-core urban person who hasn’t 
worked in a plant. I think this point Is missed by more and more 
employers as they move Into the rural areas. The turnover reaches 
an ungodly number; they rehire to work for us four or five times 
a year and wonder why they’re not getting along In the rural areas. 
We stress this with everyone we talk to and see In the area. You've 
got to train and work with these people; teach them what it’s like 
in the world of work and In the plant. Just as you would if you 
were hiring someone from the ghetto In Chicago. 

Jim Booth 

You said the main source of workers you find for your plants is 
the underemployed group. And in terms of national progran. Dr. 

Sturt indicated that maybe underenployment is the key statistic 
we need to better allocate our manpower resources in terms of 
rural areas. Do you have underenployment statistics available to 
direct you in locating plants? Would these statistics be useful? 

J. D. Little 

Tremendously useful, but not very available as yet. We have to 
go back and rely on trying to collect data on what wage rates are 
in the area, how many people are falling Into certain wage rate 
categories. And then sinply conclude that if they make less than 
a particular plane is going to offer, we can attract them away 
with the right kind of work environment , etc. But this is much 
more beneficial to us. We think it answers the unemployment pro- 
blem, in that if we take the undere'rployable and elevate him to 
a level he is capable of meeting, the unemployed is then either 
0)ing to feed into the bottom or be trained, in a program designed 
to qualify him for a bottom Job that will feed him In. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Mr. ihlele, you said that the improtant thing is to coordinate 
the data that are ava ila ble and you mentioned how Ohio was doing 
that. I think some of us are not aware that the data are available. 
What agencies supply data they can coordinate? 

Jack Ihlele 

IV point was that he gets into this in a much more detailed way 
than we did. In Ohio we set 19) a couple of new plants. The 
Employment Service in Ohio is about as effective and well organized 
at the state level as ary we've worked with. They know what an 
enployer wants and coordinate very well to get it for him. For 
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example. If you want a piece of Informrtion, those people know 
what we’re talking about and will break eve-y piece of red tape 
they can to get it. 

Cora Cronemeyer 
Is there a data supply? 

Jack Thiele 

For our needs, yes, although I don’t feel that some of the basic 
statistical information is as inportant to us as the quality of 
sane of the other things in the carmunity, in terms of getting 
at productivity and the kinds of people you're going to have working 

for you. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

So it would be that kind of business that would be supplied. 

Jack Thiele 

I don’t feel that in most rural areas you folks, for other reasons, 
are real interested in these sort of things. 3ut from our stand- 
point, as employers, the basic people are there. And it doesn't 
take long to find that out. 

Robert Hunter 

It migrt be worth pointing to one of the other comments we had at 
coffee, that we've been looking at the six states in the regions 
served out of Denver. And we discovered that there is better than 
$12 million in program planning in those six states. Ihat involves 
housing and urban development, economic development admisistration 
under commerce, O.E.O. There are 39 state plans being developed 
by H.E.W. alone, and they're all supposed to be conprehensive 
plans, which should strike one as Ironical. 

Howard Dellon 

What about C.A.M.P.S., which you left out completely? 

Robert Hunter 

Fbr good reason. There is a strong desire on the part of most of 
us to develop C.A.M.P.S. and there seems to be a reluctance on the 
part of the administration to support it at the level necessary 
to do it even if it could be done (and I guess there is seme 
question, at least in our neck of the woods, whether it really 
can be). But the point is, ary plan requires the gathering of 
base data Information, such of which, particularly O.E.O. data, 
goes to the very quality of life itself, including housing con- 
ditions, etc. If those data were assembled in a useful way, then 
indeed, as apparent in Ohio, sane of this sort of thing could 
cane through. There’s one problem, however, and two possible 
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solutions. We will require the constitutional reor^nization of 
state govonment. It's true that certain states have governors 
who can exercise considerable authority. An Q.M.B. study not too 
long ago compared, among other places, Colorado ana Pennsylvania. 
As I recall, the state of Pennsylvania had something like 100,000 
patronage positions the governor could fill, and the State of 
Colorado had some 600. The amount of control the governor has and 
can exercise over anything in this state is going to vary. It 
suggests to me that much of the coordinating activities the gover- 
nor cannot do in his own state are going to have to cane fran 
the regional and national levels. More power to decentralization, 
Dan, and the opportunity for the regional office to do its Job. 
Jack Thiele 

A good friend of Mr. Little’s, who was Director of O.E.C. in 
Arkansas, said, "For Pete's sake. Jack, don’t go up there and talk 
about these details that they want to talk about. Talk about the 
big picture," which is where I was going to wind up. There is 
going to be a great effort exerted at the state level to put this 
all together and make it meaningful yet not as costly as was 
indicated here earner. C.a.M.P.S. had the full backing of the 
regional people in the Labor Department. It was kind of exciting. 
We were overcome to have pulled it off. Ihe only trouble we had, 
and they fought us tooth and toenail, was from the local C.A.M.P.S. 
cctmission and the interagency people who tried to tear us up. 

And I have never figured out why they gave us such a bad time. 
Howard Dellon 

This is the direction in which C.A.M.P.S. ultinately will move 
if the President's plans cane to function. C.A.M.P.S. is going 
to be the name of the game. It will be controlled out of the 
governor's offj.ee, however powerful or weak he may be politically. 
Jack Thiele 

I think what will happen is the restructuring of the organization 
at the local level to get more employer input. If they can 
rebalance that irput, it could help overcome that point. 

Ray Marshall 

I'd like to add a question which relates to the one phrased earlier 
about various ids of subsidies to motivate employers. One, how 
important do you ' ink local subsidies really are in industry 
location in you. or in your experience? And two, do you think 
there are certain lands of subsidies that would he more useful 
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than others? Suppose, for exanple, we tried to get the enployers 
to locate in rural areas through various kinds of subsidies. 

Would, say, training subsidies, transportation subsidies, or some 
others, be more effective, or do you think they're of any value 
in Industrial development plans? 

J. D. Little 

Generally, our clients over the years have been categorically 

‘ against subsidies. No subsidy could control or be good enougi 
over any period of time to keep a plant out of bankruptcy if 
it were going into bankruptcy anyway. Some things which are 
expected, and sure perhaps a matter of division responsibilities, 
are training programs that will qualify workers to meet a plant’s 
entrance standards. One in which an enployer doesn't have to do 
the Job of ed .cation and training at his own expense after he gets 
them into the plant. This has become more or less accepted.. There 
has been a great fight on this industrial revenue bond as a type 
of a subsidy, and most of our people generally feel that's not a 
subsidy as such. It's Just a method of financing. Toey don t 
want to see anybody, the local ccmnunity or the state, put out 
money that is more or less buying a plant or buying their loca- 
tion fron another state. It's simply a matter of the responsible 
thinking that goes into it and what makes the plant successful. 

Rav Marshal l 

Do you include in that tax relief or tax schedule such as the 
kind of thing contenplated for rural development to make credit 
available to people in rural areas. Do you think those things 
are likely? Take, for instance, the tax relief provisions in 
man y states. Is that Important? 
j. D. Little 

I think we have to detail and define them a little more. But 
generally among business management people, subsidy is a word to 
avoid. I've rarely seen industrial plants make or change decisions 
based on a subsidy, unless you define manpower training costs or 
something like that as being a subsidy. 

Jack Thiele 

Obviously, Ray, big companies don't need it and it was pointed out 
that they're probably opposed to it. From the private citizen 8 
standpoint, from what we've seen in Arkansas, it tends to attract 
the kind of guy who is looking for some tiling for nothing, and will 
probably run a very poorly-managed concern apyvfsy. In the long 
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njn, it 1 b going to cause you more problems In the comnunlty than 
this type Is going to help solve, and he's the kind of guy who's 
not Interested In development of the comnunlty or the area. He 
wants to take something out of It, and move on. He'll probably 
wind up in Mexico or South America. 

Howard Dellon 

Ray , you and Mr • Thiele raised different cements , a d ual problem, 
you will. You talked about training people and I presume you 
would prefer Institutional as opposed to on-the-job type of training. 
Yet, as Mr. Thiele pointed out, the concern Is with vocational 
education. The problem xs, how do you plan far enough ahead to 
do this Institutional type training when the Job mix and the Job 
demand change so radically over such a short period of time. So 
the O.J.T. Is really the only kind of training that may train 
people far the Job that Is. 

J. D. Little 

You might have had some experience for this In North Carolina, 

Jack. There are a number of states takir« this approach, and I 
think It Is a very self-evaluant for right now and the lnnedlate 
future co set up the capability to train for a new plant while 
the plant Is under construction. It's surprising how few states 
are doing that right now. 

Robert Hunter 

What Is the time frame? I know It must vary tremendously, but 
In terms of rule of thunb as a consultant? What's the usual 
time •'Tame between the decision that we're going to create a 
plan and selection? 

J. D. Little 

That can vary depending on the size, plans, and a lot of other 
things. There are too many parameters to give you anything 
general, but I'd say six months is a rough average. 

Jack Thiele 

I'm really sn O.J.T. man. We're deeply Involved with National 
Alliance of aminessmen, and that's got its problem. I think 
the fundamental principle of hire first is very, very important. 

We made a major mistake in the '60s with our C.E.P.a (Concentrated 
Employment Programs) and some of these other things by raising 
expectations through training and causing high®* 1 levels of frus- 
tration. We're talking about hitfer levels of frustration now, 
beoause there Is no opportunity at the end of the rairibow. I 
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of plants do It that way. He’s got a feel for it. We all have 
a feel one way or the other, why don't we put it on the table? 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Do you agree with his fundamental principle that your rule of thumb 
really works? I mean that you probably do this as well as anyone, 
but perhaps lack of exact science means that the failure rate 
would be rather high. Do you think it works? 

Jack Thiele 

May I say, I don’t think this country needs to ask anything else, 
particularly at the federal level, other than "What the tell are 
we doing?" and "W ty are we doing it?" Just those two questions. 

J» D. Little 

I would like to echo a cement I heard in the back. I see so 
many people gathering all types of data, but one not knowing 
what the other has gathered nor really going about to find out. 

Some sort of coordination is needed to head everybody in the same 
direction for the same purposes toward the same understanding of 
what they’re after. 
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LABOR MARKET REQUIREMENTS AND INFORMATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CAREER PLANNING IN RURAL AREAS 



John Teeple 

National Planning Ai&ociation 



It Is interesting to be discussing vocational education here 
because its stereotype is the opposite of manpower data and infor- 
mation planning. Several of you have stressed that data regarding 
cities are good yet are very poor for rural areas. During the 
past 10 years, many people have said that vocational education is 
primarily a rural phenomenon and not very effective in the cities. 

I won't go into that, except to say that a look at some of the 
modem area vocational and technical schools in our rural states 
compared to some of the vocational education in the inner* cities 
may explain why this stereotype has developed. 

Just before the session ended, Mark Erenburg made the $64 
statement — that we need manpower information. We do need information 
about the labor market in order to do certain kinds of planning In 
education and determine what kinds of Jobs we want. However, it is 
very easy to get hung up on the reliability of the statistics. 
Vocational education has, perhaps, a good approach to this question 
concerning "how reliable should data be." The lnpetus for voca- 
tional education administrators at the state, and more recently on 
the local level, has become a concern with manpower data as opposed 
to information about Jobs, etc. 

The 1968 vocational education amendments stated that prograns 
must be relevant to the labor market. In interpreting this legis- 
lation, the Office of Education came up with a state planning guide 
which is not a planning guide at all, but a compliance document. 

This planning guide asked: how many people were currently employed 
in certain occupations? How mary will be enployed in five years? 

What is the unenployment rate among your youths? Vocational educa- 
tors were asked this question! Never before had they been required 
to respond at this level of detail. 

Two years tu'ter those amendments were passed and the state 
plan gride had been going out to the states and the states, in 
turn, had been asking their local areas to provide them with the 
information so the • could fill out these state compliance forms , the 
Office of Education decided to make a study to see how well it was 
going. We picked six areas, chree urban and three rural. Questions 
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were: What kind of information do you use in planning, particu- 

larly what kind of manpower and demographic data; how do you use 
it; what kind of data would you like to have; and how do you 
currently make decisions if you don't have the data? Well, cer- 
tainly they do make decisions. Vocational education has been 
developing new programs (some would say) but, nonetheless, new 
and different programs over the last 25 years. And they have done 
It without manpower statistics. 

One difference we found between the way rural and urban 
educators plan programs is that the latter, who have sane statis- 
tical information in a systematic form, are inclined to use it 
occasionally. The man in the rural areas who may have a university 
study; access to an employment service which tells him something 
about unfilled Job orders he does know how to deal with; or perhaps 
a state report on occupational employment, is more accustomed to 
receiving information on a face-to-face basis. This is a hypothe- 
sis on rry part, but it was my impression that administrators feel 
the best way to get data about employment is to directly ask the 
guy "How many are you going to employ next year?" And they are 
much more likely to trust this kind of information than they are 
a sheet or stacistical data sent down from state headquarters or 
received from a university study, (which they may have some reason 
to suspect). 

For reasons discussed this morning, we know some data is not 
that good. And they are beginning to think so too. 

Compared to the urban vocational planner, we have found that 
decisions are made and appropriate new programs are developed 
and based largely on a close relationship with technical advisory 
boards, which you don't find too often in the big cities. A fairly 
close relationship is maintained and in many cases a personal 
knowledge, with the employer and the employee representatives and 
interestingly enough* rather frequently with ex-students. 

This was particularly true in Pike County, Kentucky, where 
something like 90 percent of the graduates of a post-secondary 
vocational education school don't work in Kentucky because there 
are no jobs there. These boys go up to Dayton and Columbus, Ohio, 
and the director of the school keeps in touch: "Yes, I am working 
in Dayton and they need 20 more machinists up here; send me some 
of your class." That's pretty good Job-matching. It's not the 
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kind we are talking about; it doesn't use e conputer, but perhaps 
instead of analyzing the method we should analyze the infonnation, 
and in this case the information gets to the right place at the 
right time. And all the kids who graduate from this particular 
school, the male vocational technical school in Kentucky* do 
well* Ihis is tree, by the way, of most post-seconuary vocational 
institutions we found in rural areas in spite of the fact that 
high unemployment exists. Even though we don't know quite what 
that means in a rural area, most of the kids with seme kind of 
vocational education background do get Jobs. 

Why then do they need more data? One of the reasons is that 
if our current Comnissioner of Education, Sidney Mar land, flies 
his idea of career education, a much larger proportion of our high 
school students will be taking some kind of skill training. How- 
ever, it may not be called that. And as the high schools begin 
to graduate a larger portion of the trained supply, the tolerance 
between the number of Jobs I had and the number of qualified 
graduates I am throwing out into the world every year be cones 
smaller and smaller. Then we'll need better infonnation. 

I mentioned only briefly the kinds of data available to 
rural areas: occasional special studies of employment by university 

personnel; unfilled Job data from enployment services, which, is 
hard for them to interpret; occasionally, and only beginning in 
some states, statewide data broken down by county on enployment, 
generally not carried to job openings but Just on enployment 
levels for a wide range of occupations; and if they're interested, 
national B.L.S. statistics. What do they need? The following is 
partly what I think they need, and partly what they have told me 
they need. 

In general, what they seem to want and will be required to 
have if they try to fill out these state guidelines appropriately 
are several kinds of data: data on occupations which has been 

translated into something called OE codes, which is a translator 
from a DOT occupational category to an instructional program. 

Without receiving information in a form they can relate to 
programs, there ia very little they can do with it except fill 
out a form on a page. They should have for all occupations, for 
which secondary or post-secondary vocational education is pertinent, 
some indication of enployment growth; that is, at least a vo lume 
and a percentage growth, probably over a five-year period. 
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Let's discuss this five-year period. We were talking this 
morning about current data, and we were saying that the vocational 
educator needs projections considering the current setup of the 
system. If I were to begin a program this year, perhaps a two- 
year program on the secondary level, it would take me a year to 
get the budget for it, probably two years to get the curriculum 
developed, and two years for the first class to get through. So 
it is the Job opportunities five years from now in any area that 
I have to aim for. If I plan new programs which take me five 
years to get in place and graduate, based only on today's data, I 
am automatical 1 y five years behind. So the vocational educator 
needs, in some form, projections about five years hence, at a 
minimum. Five may be maximal, because to go beyond that period 
may be crystal balling. 

Finally, what lie really needs are data concerning Job openings. 
That is, essentially a definition of actual opportunities for his 
students. Employment levels tell him nothing unless he knows some- 
thing about attrition. 

There are some rather extreme examples, but one can find 
occupations with falling employment levels and high Job opportu- 
nities, because of a very low labor force and a very liigh replace- 
ment demand. Looking only at the employment level change, he 
would not be getting a fair picture of future Job opportunities 
at the future date. Finally, he needs evidence of probable supply, 
because it really doesn't help him to know that there are likely 
to be 1,000 job openings per year in the three counties surrounding 
him unless he knows how many people are currently being trained 
in other institutions. You may find a need for 1,500 secretaries, 
but when you look at the post high scnool and tiigh school programs, 
you find that 2,000 a year are being turned out now. So you must 
know what the supply level is going to be, then do your planning 
based on the difference between estimated supply and estimated 
demand. 

When vocational education only graduates 20 to 30 percent of 
the students and when, except for very economically depressed 
areas, most of their graduates can get jobs, they can continue to 
plan the way they do now. However, if I were a vocational educator 
and if the feds wanted to put this requirement chi me, and if I am 
going to be graduating a lot higher proportion of the labor market 
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needs than I am now, tills is the kind of data I would like to have: 
five-year projections, job openings including attrition stated in 
a form that I could easily translate into my programs, and some 
indication of supply. 

A very Important variable for the head of a school in a town 
of less than 20,000 is: "what do rpy ttudewU want; what do they 

want to get into?" And this means the same qualitative type of 
information must get to the guidance departments and into "world 
of work" or work study programs. Unless students' preferences are 
based on a fairly realistic picture of the labor market, students 
will choose areas in which there are no jobs. Just because there 
is labor market opportunity does not mean students will seek 
training in that area. There have been very good exanples of this; 
^gain in Kentucky • They ran an air-conditioning mechanics pro- 
gram for seven years, and graduates found good local jobs at very 
good pay. One year no one enrolled in the course, but the jobs 
were still there. The information about where the opportunities 
lie must get to the guidance people as well as the planners. 
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LABOR MARKET DEFORMATION NEEDS OF 
RURAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPANTS 

Nonna F. Ausmus 
U.S. VepafiXment oft laboti 

The development and dissemination of Labor Market Information 
(ME) has long been a major concern of the U.S. Employment Service 
(U.S.E.S.), the part of the Labor Department that I represent. Our 
involvement dates back to the mid- 1930s when the Wagner-Peyser Act* 
the legislation that initially established the U.S.E.S., directed 
us to promote a national system of employment offices, furnishing 
and publishing information of value as to employment opportunities . 

Over the years, responding to the pressing operational needs 
of the federal-state employment security system, we have pioneered 
in the development of seme of the major labor market analysis tools. 
Included are tools for occupational analysis and classification, 
for unemployment and Job vacancy estimating, and for occupational 
projections. 

Prompted by manpower imbalances of the World War II and Korean 
War periods, we developed tools to classify labor market areas in 
terms of relative adequacy of the labor supply and to make local 
area projections of manpower needs. 

Later, the manpower legislation of the 1960s vastly expanded 
demands for occupational projections to ensure that Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (M.D.T.A.) and other federally-financed occupa - 
tional training offered reasonable expectations of enployment. 

For many years, LMI produced by the U.S.E.S. was directed pri- 
marily to program planners, administrators, economic analysts, and 
other researchers. So, until recently, we have not been able to 
say that the LMI produced has been particularly geared to the needs 
of labor force participants themselves. 

Today, we are faced with many indications that in the 1970s, 
the Employment Service (E.S.) system may be charged with providing 
Job opportunities information to a vastly expanded Job-seeking clien- 
tele. Clearly, our emphasis increasingly must be cn reaching Job- 
seekers and other persons who need information on what the Job and 
training opportunities are and how to get them. We call this kind 
of LMI "Job Search Information." 

Our shift in IMI priorities can be traced back to a nunber of 
specific developments. 
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First, in the mid-1960s came the overall enphasis on improved 
manpower programs to aid the disadvantaged. New approaches and 
experimental projects were begun to reach the disadvantaged more 
effectively, increase their employability, and to develop jobs for 
them. 

Fuon afterwards , the 1968 Amendments to the Manpower Development 
and Training Act directed the Secretary of Labor to establish a com- 
prehensive system of Labor Market Information. Congress emphasized 
that the IM should be comp/iohcMlvc, that there should be a 4t/4tem, 
and that IM appropriate to 6 tote, and local needs should be developed. 
This legislation, for the first time, set up a funding source for 
experimentation with a tyi lunatic approach to developing IM for 
the disadvantaged. 

As we entered the decade of the 1970s, in an effort to stream- 
line local office operations and to better serve the disadvantaged, 
the E.S. undertook an experiment to establish a Comprehensive Model — 
or CCMO — for local office operations. The objective v is to restruc- 
ture services to better meet individual applicant needs. A self- 
service Job Information Service was provided for the job-ready. 

E.S. staff, thus freed from serving those able and willing to serve 
themselves, could be reassigned to the other two areas of appli can t 
service— (1) the Brployability Exploration and Job Development Service 
for those needing seme assistance, and (2) the Eirployability Develop- 
ment Service for those needing intensive help — counseling, training, etc. 

This experimental COMO model was established in ten SMSA’s: 

Hartford, Syracuse, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Menphis, Milwaukee, r 
Antonio, Wichita, Phoenix, and Tacoma — and in one rural area— Mosos 
I/ike, Ephrata, Washington. In each area, a self-service Job Informa- 
tion Service was established. In each area, at the same time, the 
IM function was revitalized and redirected to provide the applicant- 
oriented Job search inf carnation which is so vital to the success of 
the entire COMO approach. 

In the COM areas we had, then, a ready-made laboratory to 
install and test a project to develop a system far the development 
and dissemination of Job information for the disadvantaged. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1970, we established such a program 
In the ten OOMO SMSA's. We call the project the "Ghetto Job Information 
(OJI) project." While project staff was not assigned to the one 
rural COM3, it was understood that the project would make available 
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to that area technical assistance on IM materials. As a matter of 
fact, many of the prototypes that have been produced already as part 
of the project by the largest COMO cities are adaptable, we believe, 
for use in smaller cities and in rural areas. Items geared to spe- 
cifically rural needs will also need to be developed. 

Just about a year ago, the U.S.E.S. made a commitment to Install 
in each Job Bank city and state, a Job Information Delivery System 
(JIDS), modeled after the successful self-service Job Information 
Service of the COMO model. The establishment of an IM c opponent 
in each JIDS was undertaken. GJI projects in the COMO cities and 
states have been called upon to provide technical assistance and 
to share with JIDS installations in other cities and states, the 
prototype Job Search Information materials developed in the COMO 
cities to assist labor force participants find a job or make a 
career choice. 

That traces, very briefly, the course of events that pronpted 
us to assigi priority attention to the development of Job Search 
Information. 

Such job search information can be looked at in terms of three 
broad categories: 

(1) Information about jobs and training opportunities immediately 
available through the E.S. 

(2) Leads to job ai_i training opportunities not listed with 
the E.S. 

(3) Other job-related information. Included is a variety of 
information which would be of assistance in job search 
activities, such as occupational career guidance materials, 
job-finding tips, information on transportation facilities, 
ccmnunity support services such as day care centers, and 
wage rate data. 

Let's look at these three broad categories of Job Search Informa- 
tion as they relate specifically to the needs of rural labor force 
participants, making note of what is being done, or could be done, 
to meet the? a needs. 

Information on E.S. Job and Training Opportunities 

One of the primary needs of Job-seekers in rural as well as 
urban areas is far information about current job openings and train- 
ing slots available through the E.S. within reasonable traveling 
distance from their homes. New workers, in particular, need to be 
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fully Informed about what training Is available and how to get Into 
It. They need information on M.D.T.A., Job Corps, W.X.H., and Opera- 
tion Mainstream training programs. They need also to be told which 
employers will not in-ist upon fully qualified workers, but will 
hire trainees in specific occupations. 

Efforts are being made at this time to see that all such Job 
opportunity information is made available through the E.S. system 
for rural as well as urban residents. 

The primary source of information on E.S. Jobs and training 
immediately available to Job-seekers is the computerized E.S. Job 
Bank system. As a supplement to providing Job Bank printouts and 
miuioilchz for the direct use of Job-seekers, we are also preparing 
newsletters for Job-seekers highlighting E.S. Job and training 
opportunities . These handouts are for distribution within the 
local offices and thrown other suitable community agencies. 

As part of our Job Search Information program, in cooperation 
with Job Bank staff, we have designed a Job Bank printout which is 
readily understandable to applicants. We also have underway an 
experiment to install and evaluate special category Job Bank books. 
These are Job Bank books produced separately in order to enhance 
the usefulness of Jcb Bank information to specific Job-seekei3. 

What I mean by this is: Job Banks are now arranged in the way we 
have traditionally arranged all of our operational— as well as 
guidance materials . That is, in terms of occupational Job titles 
or codes fVcm the Vi.ctA.ona/iy ofi OocapoX^onaL TiAJLej * . However, many 

people may look for work in an other than strictly occupational 
context . 

They may, for exanple, seek Jobs in terms of location of Job- 
in a nearby town, in neighboring rural areas, or even, perhaps, in 
a major city. They may also seak Jobs in terms of education or 
experience required— what kinds of Jobs are available for people 
with less than high school education? Seme may seek Jobs in terms 
of the duration of the Jcb— io it temporary, or permanent, part-time 
or full-time? Yet others may be interested only in Jobs offering 
on-the-job training. 

We now have the capability of producing separate books to meet 
the needs of these special categories of Job Bank users. 

Although presently Job Banks serve primarily urban areas, there 
is one rural Job Bank now operating in the State of Washington, with 
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four delivery stations in rural areas — inc luding the Moses Lake, 
Ephrata area— of northcentral Washington. This rural Job Bank pro- 
vides daily listings of Job openings in the area for rural residents 
and weekly summaries of the openings listed on the Seattle-Tacana 
Job Bank. 

There are also presently five statewide Job Banks in operation 
across the country (in Maine, Vermont , Rhode Island, Delaware, and 
Oklahoma) which provide Job listings from the entire state to all 
E.S. local offices and satellite centers. Such a mechanism will 
allow Job-seekers in rural areas in the state to go to their local 
office or E.S. outreach facility and find out what Jobs are open 
across the state for which they might qualify. 

Present plans call for statewide Job Banks to be operating in 
all 50 states in the near future. Ihis should be a big step forward 
in the provision of manpower services — including IKE — in rural areas. 
Where experimental rural manpower projects, such as the Smaller 
Ccmunities Program, Operation Hitchhike, and Ottunwa-type projects 
are working to provide more and better manpower services to rural 
residents, the JOb Bank will be an effective tool for them to be 
armed with. 

Two other Job Bank-related projects are presently underway which 
will be aimed at providing exposure to E.S. Job openings across the 
country through E.S. local office facilities. The first of these 
originated as a tool to aid in the counseling of veterans returning 
from overseas. It consists of monthly sumnaries of all E.S. unfilled 
openings, listed by occupation and by area of the country where the 
Jobs are listed. These listings will provide information on the 
number of Jobs received during the month, open at the end of each 
month, and unfilled for 30 days or more, as well as average wages 
for those openings in a given occupation in a given Job Bank area. 
Such data would provide a good indication of where a person seeking 
work in a particular occupation might find the best possibilities. 

All Job Banks in the country should eventually have access to such 
information. 

The other effort being carried on in the area of providing 
nationwide Job listings is in a modernized Inter- Area Recruitment 
system to make Job listings from across the country available to 
all E.S. local offices and other Job Bank-equipped facilities on a 
daily basis. With such a system in operation, any Job-seeker, 
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rural or urban, would have access to Jobs listed with the E.S. in 
any area In the country. 

Such systems do, of course, raise other difficulties for those 
who mi#it not have Immediate mobility options; but It cannot be 
denied that Job Inf ormat Ion will be available on a scale never before 
possible. 

leads to Jobs and Training Not Listed With the E.S . 

The second broad category of Job search Information, leads to 
Jobs and training opportunities not listed with the E.S. , is equally 
as vital and probably more difficult for the Employment Service to 
provide. We all know that many employers fill Job openings without 
ever going to the Public Employment Service, so we need ways to pro- 
vide both rural and urban Job-seekers with Information that will 
assist them in an Independent and comprehensive Job search effort. 
Although I am not aware of any great efforts thus far in this field 
In rural areas, there has been some work done along this line as part 
of our experimental project for providing Job search Information to 
Inner-city disadvantaged residents which might be adapted to meet 
rural needs. 

In some areas, the weekly or monthly Jbb information newsletter 
handout desired for ,M -seekers In addition to describing oppor- 
tunities available th ough the E.S., provides local area Information 
on what plants or business might be hiring at the time, which enployers 
are Interested In hiring trainees including apprentices, opportunities 
available through federal, state and local civil service, plans for 
new ccrmercial construction In the area, and notices about seasonal 
Jobs which might be open. We visualize that distribution of such 
newsletters might be carried on through local facilities such as 
grocery stores or co-ops , local clubs, cormunity and church groups , 
Cooperative Extension facilities, and libraries, as well as through 
E.S. local offices. 

Another tool to provide leads to Jobs not listed with the E.S. 
is a directory of enployers In the local area with information on 
what occupations they hire in. Such listings might give persons 
who cannot find an E.S. Job opening suited to them an idea of which 
other enployers they might contact on their own. Likewise, direc- 
tories of apprenticeship programs In the rural area or nearby towns 
might provide alternatives to the Job-seeker. 
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Other Job-Related Information 

Provision of the third broad category of Job search information, 
other Job-related information, is an even greater challenge in rural 
areas than in the urban Job market. Rural residents — especially 
the rural poor — are likely to be even less sophisticated in the ways 
of the world of work than the disadvantaged in the inner-city. 

Rural Job-seekers and their friends, neighbors, and relatives prob- 
ably are acquainted with a relatively few kinds of occupational 
choices. The need is great to fill this gap by providing a wide 
array of occupational career guidance information covering Jobs 
found in agricultural, agribusiness, and urban pursuits as well. 

Some materials have already been developed particularly suit- 
able to low-level readers such as mini-guides and cartoon booklets. 
Work has begun also on the development of agricultural and agri- 
business occupational guides for the use of persons needing to make 
career choices, and for E.S. and school counselors. 

There is also a great need in rural areas for materials with 
tips on hew to find and keep a Job and on supportive ccmnunity ser- 
vices, unions, apprenticeship programs, and educational opportuni- 
ties, including availability of scholarships. 

VJhereas in urban areas information might be needed about the 
available public transportation, day care, or other caimunity facili- 
ties, in rural areas, the problem is more often providing the ser- 
vices themselves to the Job-seeker. We all know that such problems 
exist in rural areas to such an extent that lack of transportation 
or other services may prohibit a rural resident who might otherwisc- 
qualify for a Job from accepting or keeping his position. Efforts 
for the present might be made in providing infoimation on how car 
pools might be organized, or what the possibilities for a coopera- 
tive bus system might be. Persons might also be given information 
on driver education to enable such cooperative ventures to work. 

E.S. local office personnel should be encouraged to act as part of 
the backing force for such efforts. 

Day care is another type of Job-related support service often 
lacking in rural areas. Where caimunity facilities do exist, 
infoimation about these facilities should be available to all 
interested women. Where day care centers do not exist, information 
could be made available about how a small-scale cooperative child 
care venture might be undertaken. The E.S. can also lend support 
to other local agencies working on such a project. 
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Other Job-related Inf carat Ion which must be made available 
to rural residents Is information about basic education programs 
which migit help the job-seeker to develop his employability. This 
is strongly backed by the figure that in 1970, 45 percent of farm 
residents, 25 years and older, had 8th grade, or less, schooling. 

The rural labor force participant often has had little experi- 
ence with Jcb -seeking, and could be provided with extremely helpful 
information on Job interviews, filling out employment applications, 
how to read newspaper want ads, and how to conduct one's self on 
the Job once hired. Such job tips might well be passed on to Job- 
seekers through the use of audiovisual materials as well as thr oug h 
handouts in E.S, local offices and outreach stations, and in ccmnunity 
facilities such as churches, ethnic group organizations, schools, 
and 4-H dubs. 

In urban areas, information on local unions and how to get 
into them is provided to Job-seekers to assist them in their employ- 
ment search. As rural residents move into more urban areas, such 
information will become more important to them. 

Conclusion 

Many of the experimental and on-going manpower delivery prograno 
of the Rural Manpower Service are geared especially to the provision 
of conprehensive manpower services, including Job search information. 
Coordination of efforts through such programs should help to provide 
the quality of Job search information that is required to meet the 
needs of rural labor force participants. 

Area Concept Expansion, or Ottumwa-type projects, with their 
satellite offices to supplement the delivery of services frcm the 
area office are excellent outlets for information about all phases 
of Job search. Likewise, remote rural residents who are not within 
reach of an E.S. local office now have the opportunity for exposure 
to manpcwer services through already existing institutions contracted 
under Operation Hitchhike. The Concerted Services in Training and 
Education programs which are now going on have promoted the develop- 
ment of Job supportive education for rural residents who might 
benefit by it. Projects operating under the Smaller Ccmnunities 
Program also provide an excellent opportunity for the dissemination 
of Job information along with other E.S. services far rural residents. 
Rural Concentrated Enplqyment Programs are also aiding in the pro- 
vision of manpower services needed by a great ntmber of rural labor 
force participants. 
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We need, obviously, to am the potential job-seeker In rural 
areas with the most comprehensive job search information possible 
to enable him to explore the possibilities that do exist. Ihe 
establishment of a JIDS in all of the over 100 Job Bank areas is 
well underway. The JIDS has already been put in place in some 35 
areas and funded in an additional 30 areas. JIDS should be a 
powerful impetus to the development and dissemination of IM in 
forms useful far job-seekers. As Job Banks go statewide, manpower 
services in all areas within the state, including, of course, the 
rural areas, will benefit. 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION NEEDS FOR 
MIGRANTS AND POTENTIAL MIGRANTS 

Myrtle Smith 

MUAiiiippi LaboK Mobility Rto/eot - STAR, Inc. 

The purpose of this paper Is to share with you the types of 
Informational needs found to be Important In the experience of 
recruiting, placing, and relocating over 2,000 unenployed disadvan- 
taged workers In Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. Our focus 
Is on the labor market Informational needs of those who migrate to 
achieve occupational mobility and, especially, labor force mobility. 

Background of Mississippi Labor Mobility Project 

Since 1965, the U. S. Department of Labor has been conducting 
Labor Mobility Projects under contract to public and private organi- 
zations. At one time there were 35 agencies operating 61 projects. 

Now, however, only three projects remain In existence: Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Michigan. 

In an effort to test the feasibility of subsidized relocations 
by exploring sore of the problems Involved In the relocation of un- 
enployed workers. Systematic Training and Redevelopment (referred 
to as STAR, Inc. ) of Jackson, Mississippi contracted with the Depart- 
ment of Labor to administer a Labor Mobility Deronstrational and 
Experimental Project within the State of Mississippi, conmenclng 
June 27, 1966. The Project Is state-wide, with extended efforts to 
parts of Tennessee and Arkansas, allowing coverage of geographically 
separated sources of labor supply and denand. 

To date, the Mississippi Labor Mobility Project has relocated 
2,225 workers; and made 1,080 local placements at an estimated 
project cost of $554.00 per placement. Prom this experience, suffi- 
cient data have been acquired to allow basic research and development 
In another contract period. 

My position with the project is that of Deputy Director and 
Project Operations Coordinator. As Operations Coordinator, I coordinate 
and control the flow of Jobs and applicant information, as well as 
the flow of funds and staff services to relocatees. 

Informational and Other Services Needed by Rural Migrants 

The problems of the rural disadvantaged unemployed Include the 
conditions of structural unemployment, low enployability, and lack 
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of financial resources. Their relatively low levels of enployability , 
along with fewer job opportunities for which they can qualify, set 
the limiting conditions for occupational mobility, including Jobs 
involving migration. The quality and quantity of available Jobs is 
dealt with through programs for economic development and Job restruc- 
turing. Bnployabillty is the primary concern of manpower training 
programs and other educational and training institutions. 

Traditional migration flows have been from the depressed areas 
of the rural South to the urban and industrial areas of the North 
and West. Subsidized relocation projects have sought to divert 
these flows to centers of economic growth within the South. This 
procedure overcomes problems of structural unemployment and lack of 
financial resources for relocation, but tends to separate the nelocatee 
from the sources of social support (i.e. , friends, family, neigh- 
bors, churches, service agencies, etc.) available in rural areas and 
even in traditional migration destinations. 

Labor market information needs, then, include the requirements 
and the feasibility of relocating and adjusting to non-traoitional 
destinations, as well as Job availability information and assessment 
of the potential nelocatee 's qualifications. Additionally, for the 
disadvantaged to act rationally on such information typically requires 
financial assistance in preparing for and effecting Job interviews, 
the relocation itself, establishing a stable pattern of work, and 
leisure activities. More employable and experienced potential 
migrants may require information only on available Jobs and/or 
financial assistance. 

Labor market and related informational needs of the rural dis- 
advantaged may be grouped according to the phases of relocation. 

These phases are: 1) pre-relocation needs; 2) relocation needs; 

and 3) post-relocation needs. 

The pre-relocation phase is focused on the decision of whether 
to relocate, and for preparation for the move including obtaining 
a Job ccrndtment . Often a relocatee is required to begin work so 
soon after a successful Job interview that he does not have time 
to attend to moving his family, or sometimes to even return immedi- 
ately to his area of origin (i.e. , he may have to start work on the 
day of the job interview). 

Relocation needs are concerned with the logistics of transpor- 
ting possessions and dependents and maintaining them errroute until 
permanent housing arrangements can be established in the area of 
relocation. 
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Post-relocation needs center on the establishment and main- 
tenance of an adequate routine of work and non-work activities. 

Experience has shown that these three phases 
of Informational needs are unique, to tubii- 
dized nelocationi. However, If subsidized 
relocations never function as a service In 
the overall manpower system, these Infor- 
mational needs of the rural disadvantaged 
will still be pertinent. 

Pre-Relocation Needs 

Contact must be made with the potential relocatee If he Is 
to know about and benefit from a relocation service effort. Ihls 
Involves the performance of recruitment and screenlr%. 

Recruitment is the process by which potential relocatees are 
made aware of and are brought Into contact with relocation services. 
Nimerous approaches can be used. A sophisticated approach would 
be to publicize the service by bringing out-of-the-area employers 
In for positive recruitment or to appear on television or radio 
using visual aids to Illustrate Job area ccranunities and enployment 
opportunities. Ihls approach assures that such publicized communi- 
cation Is easily accepted and readily understood. 

A more practical approach would be to employ such techniques 
as door-to-door outreach, the quest of referrals through friends, 
ccmmjnity organizations and other agencies. In any event, how the 
potential relocatee Is to hear about and be persuaded to be Inter- 
ested In relocation service must be thought out and provided for If 
he is to benefit from it. 

Acquaintance Is made with the potential relocatee through 
screening. Variables such as age, size of family. Indebtedness, 
welfare dependency, degree of literacy, health, amount of property 
owned (if any ) , previous employment history, and previous t rainin g 
are factors of significance In the screening stage. These factors 
bring Into view the decision to relocate, which Involves: 

1) The kind of Jobs available for which the relocatee 
can qualify. 

2) The kind of Income needed to Justify acceptance of a Job 
In a distant area with possible higher costs of living. 

3) The extent to which he Is financially able to relocate, 
considering: 

a. arrangements far pre-employment Interview 
expense and separate maintenance. If applicable; 

b. arrangements necessary to dispose of old debts, 
terminate old leases; 
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c. arrangements for moving family and furniture; 
or furniture rebuilding; moving expenses If a 
moving ccrpany Is used; 

d. arrangements to get the family car. If applicable, 
In shape for the trip; 

e. arrangements for transportation needs In area of 
relocation. If personal car Is not available; and 

f. arrangements for locating suitable housing, 
payment of rent or down-payments In buying 

a heme, utility deposits, establishing credit, etc. 

i») The need for ccranunity services In the area of relocation: 

a. transportation, public or private; 

b. schools, da> care facilities; 

c. food stamps, welfare, or other such assistances; 

d. training opportunities whether OJT or Institu- 
tionalized; 

e. medical and dental services; and 

f. legal, financial, and personal counseling services. 

It should never be assumed that the disadvantaged rural Indivi- 
dual will actually give consideration to these needs when deciding 
to move. He considers only employment Information (availability 
and locality of Jobs, and wage rates) to be Important. Only when 
attempting to act on this Information does he concern himself with 
the "how's" of moving to the Job area. Because answers are not 
available, enployment Information is of little consequence. 

Accordingly, for relocation to serve Its purpose, the screening 
process must articulate and Isolate those problem areas so that 
adequate support can be implemented to offset what could be a trau- 
matic adjustment problem. Any malfunction in this area will hinder 
the effectiveness of relocation services. 

If the relocatee Is to avoid the Inefficiencies of searching 
for a Job after relocation, then relocation must begin with a Job 
commitment. This requires Job development activities culminating 
in a Job Interview. 

Hie computerized Job bank Is a prime source of job leads. 
Through this system, rapid collation of detailed Job opening Infor- 
mation Is made available rapidly and transmitted equally as rapid 
from area-to-area. Prom this service we learn such things as what 
Jobs are available with what wage rates, where the Jobs are located 
and the number of openings per position. However, Is even Oils 
information sufficient? Is this service available In the rural, 
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depressed areas? Is the Information reaching those individuals 
located 15 Mies, or more, outside city limits? And, most 
Importantly, will these Jobs be available by the tine the disadvan- 
taged Individual raises enough money for the trip to the Job area? 

Job development, as the term Implies, is the process through 
which Jobs are selected to compliment the Individual 1 a pAo^ile o$ 
needs and problems, in many cases, this Involves working with 
employers not only in the interest of relaxing entry requirements , 
but also in the interest of developing the ability to understand 
and accommodate the special needs and problems of rural migrants. 
Part of this consists of acquainting employers and supervisory 
personnel with the social and human lnplicatiora of migration; 
part of it consists of obtaining employer assistance and support 
in resolving some of these problems. 

When a firm Job offer has been received from an enployer 
subject to a personal interview, pre-employment interview expense 
allowances should be authorized for a personal interview trip. In 
addition to taking care of this formality, care should be taken 
to see that the potential relocatee has an opportunity to see avail- 
able housing and the community at large during the pre-enployroent 
interview trip. Lodging and transportation arrangements should 
be made by staff, primarily, for this allows the potential relocatee 
to concentrate on the Job and the possibility of relocation and 
avoid concern for these logistical details. 

Relocation Needs 

Ihe rural disadvantaged require direct financial and personal 
assistance, as well as information. 

Transitional services, as the term implies, are those services 
made necessary by the physical movement of the relocatee and his 
family, if applicable. Included are all the various activities 
and services needed to make the transition as smooth as possible 
ranging from relocation counseling and orientation through the 
payment of allowances associated with the physical movement to 
the Job site. 

In short, information for relocation needs can best be 
identified as cost items with personalized staff assistance. 

When tire relocatee has accepted a Job offer and a reportir* 
date for entry on the Job has been agreed upon, the cost items 
with which the relocatee may need financial assistance are: 
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1) The cost of travel for himself and his family to the 
relocation site; 

2) Living cost for himself and his family while enroute 
to the relocation site or while awaiting the arrival 
of his furniture; 

3) Rent and utility deposits or down-payments; 

4) Costs associated with acquiring an aut'xnblle for 
transportation to the Job or with putting a currently 
owned automobile In dependable running order; 

5) Costs associated with acquiring a house or mobile home; 

6) Costs of storage of furniture. If applicable, or costs 

of transporting household goods to the area of relocation; 

7) Costs of becoming minimally equipped with furniture and 
appliances appropriate to urban living; 

8) Payment of old debts to release liens of furniture and 
other personal property; 

9) Separate maintenance costs when, due to the lack of 
available suitable housing or other cause, the worker 
must relocate In advance of his family; 

10) Living expenses during the period until the first check 
Is received; 

11) Supplies , clothing, and equipment needed for school and 
the Job. 

Assistance with these needs is often the pre-requisite to 
successful adjustment to the new Job area. 

It Is often necessary to help the worker get to the Job for 
the first few days, to assist In enrolling children In school, to 
provide transportation, and assist with shopping. Ftor this reason, 
follow-up is Important to the success of the relocation effort. It 
Includes contact with the relocates, his family, and employer. Effec- 
tive follow-up enables the staff io deal with problems and assist 
In finding solutions before the problems become reasons for returning 
home. 



Post-Relocation Needs 

In a new community it Is most difficult for an Individual, 
especially the rural disadvantaged, to slice through the maze of 
agencies, organizations, and regulations concerned with services 
to find those services he needs and arrange to receive them. 
Accordingly, staff in the Job area should be prepared to help 
relocatees identify those service resources In the new comnunlty 
so that adequate referrals can be made to meet the needs on a 
timely basis. The services needed may Include legal, financial 
or personal counseling, medical and dental services, infomation 
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about day care facilities, training opportunities, food stanps 
and/or other welfare services. 

Failure to resolve these needs on a timely basis may result 
In the relocatee's giving up and returning to the rural area where 
things are more familiar. 

labor Market Information. Gcnrounlcatlons and Organizations 

ftie utilization of job bank facilities has the effect of multi- 
plying placement possibilities for the rural unemployed, particularly 
when urban Job markets are involved with rural areas of high unem- 
ployment to form one geographic market ccnplex, as illustrated by 
the following: 
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Bils is only suggestive; any area has numbers of Jobs and workers, 
but the Illustrated relationship holds, assuming other factors equal 
(size. Industrialization, etc. ). Addirg urban to rural placement 
opportunities would mean a much sharper Increase In opportunities 
for rural areas than would slsple linkage among rural areas only. 

To help the disadvantaged, such a flow of Information mist be 
matched by a flow of staff services and financial assistance which 
also spans the geographic labor market. The coordination and control 
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of such services, in turn, requires a conplimentary structure of 
staff responsibilities and ccmnunl cation. Also, of course, planning 
and preparation such as training In rural areas and Job development 
in urban areas, must be coordinated. 

Sunmary 

Ihe focus of this paper has been on labor force mobility of 
the rural disadvantaged, when this Involved migration. Informational 
needs concerning the feasibility of obtaining Jobs extralocally, 
moving to that Job, and adjusting In the new environment have been 
detailed. It was noted that information must be supplemented with 
financial and personal assistance If the disadvantaged are to utilize 
labor market Information efficiently. It was suggested, too, that 
for the disadvantaged. Job conditions, low enployabillty, and com- 
munity conditions are at least as important as the avai l ab ili ty of 
Information an such conditions, in restricting their participation 
In the labor force and their standard of living when they do partici- 
pate. Finally, it was enphasized that the experience of Mississippi 
Labor Mobility Project is founded on subsidized relocations, but the 
Informational needs are pertinent regardless of whether the migration 
Is subsidized. 

In conclusion, this paper has focused on disadvantaged rural 
migrants because this is the group with which the Mississippi 
Labor Mobility Project has primarily worked. Migrants who are not 
disadvantaged tend to have less, rather than different, needs than 
the disadvantaged. For the more employable and resourceful migrants, 
efficient labor market Information alone would doubtless be & 
significant force In rationalizing their occupational mobility and 
In Increasing their Income and productivity. 

Those who are already occupationally mobile may be expected 
to act on available Information, and, once a Job is obtained, to 
build their social adjustment on the economic and Interpersonal 
base provided by the Job. For the disadvantaged, the problem is 
to become occupationally mobile and to build their social adjust- 
ment on the basis of minimum-paying Jobe at the same time. 
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APPENDIX 



Nature of the Mississippi Labor Mobility Project 
General Purpose 

Ihe mission of the project was originally to "explore the 
problems and potentials of financial and related relocation aid 
to unemployed workers} to obtain infonnatlon on unemployed workers' 
interest in relocation, operational problems of matching geographi- 
cally separated unemployed workers and vacant Jobs, and individual 
worker problems and organizational difficulties in developing suc- 
cessful relocation; and to develop practical experience with various 
possible means of overcoming obstacles to effective relocation;" 
and later to "explore the feasibility and value of varied approaches 
and procedures for providing relocation assistance to unemployed 
and underemployed persons living in rural areas as a means of helping 
to develop guidelines and other knowledge required to facilitate 
and make more effective an anticipated expansion of mobility assis- 
tance services as part of Department of Labor manpower programs." 

Specific Objectives 

Since its inception, the general purpose of the Mississippi 
Labor Mobility Project has involved work directed at three categories 
of specific objectives: 

1) Development, implementation, and refinement of a basic 
system for providing relocation assistance. Develop- 
mental and inplementation activities have been required 
at the original inplementation of the project, and 
thereafter, at the time of its expansion to tie in with 
a Concentrated Employment Program in an adjacent area of 
Arkansas, and most recently, in response to industrial 
expansion on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. Internal analysis 
and refinement has been a continuing aspect of Project wortc. 

2) Demonstration and basic reporting of the effectiveness 
of the relocation procedures for placing applicants . 

3) Analysis and explication of Project operations to present 
the technical know-how and insights gained in a form 
useful far others interested in the provision of reloca- 
tion services. 

As may be seen, earlier objectives were focused on development and 
inplementation— "hew- to" aspects of identify!^ supply and demand 
areas, developing internal staff, caimunl cations , coordinating 
procedures, etc., and establishing basic contacts with other 
agencies, cannunity members, and employers . These efforts provided 
the basic fund of experience necessary for future contributions to 
the development of relocation services. 
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Later, attention turned to the problem of conceptualizing basic 
models for an operational mobility organization and for the linkage 
of relocation with other manpower services. Focus was also directed 
at basic principles and procedures relevant to any relocation effort. 
Diese and other efforts culminated in the development of a Department 
of Labor "Worker Relocation Service (WRS) Handbook" (draft) and in 
contributions to Department of Labor policy guidelines fox' a Worker 
Relocation Service. 

The last contract period, from March 1, 1970, through September 
30, 1971, has been directed at the following specific objectives: 

4) Linkage with the Arkansas CEP (Concentrated Employment 
Program): 

a. Development of an effective relationship to the CEP; 

b. Extension of relocation assistance to the CEP; 

c. Identification and review of problems in CEP 
relocation; 

d. Development of models and linkage to a CEP-type 
operation. 

5) Continued development and refinement of state-wide oper ac- 
tions within Mississippi: 

a. Continued support to the heavy industry located in 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, with trained MDTA welders 
and shipfitters from Project work areas providing 
a primary source of relocatees, and limited parti- 
cipation (due to limits of staff and funds) with 
the Mississippi Delta CEP; 

b. Coverage of expanding industries in northeast 
Mississippi (ltpelo, Mississippi area) and new 
JOBS 70 Projects in this area; 

c. Further study the requirement for inter-agency 
coordination and conmmi cations . 

6) Provide technical assistance to DQL: 

a. To develop model mobility operational guidelines, 
while undergoing actual operating expenses for 
underdeveloped rural areas. Development of such 
an operational "handbook" will Include attention 
to the following subjects: 

(1) Under what conditions (and for what types of 
workers) financial and other assistance for 
relocation should be provided; 

(2) How the various types of assistance may be 
coordinated with other manpower assistance 
measures (or be used in ccnplementary or 
alternative ways): 

(3) Die organizational structure and system 
necessary to provide various types of re- 
location and related assistance to a single 
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rural concentrated enployment program; or 
a larger geographic section (e.g. , several 
continuous states) offering more economic 
alternatives. 

b. By testing the operational linkage forms proposed 
In the WRS draft handbook. 

c. Providing technical assistance for developing a 
national worker relocation service operational 
guideline. 

In another contract period beginning March, 1972, work will be 
directed at these specific objectives: 

1) Research and identify those variables which lead to success 
or failure of worker relocation; and 

2) Analyze the total costs and benefits of a worker reloca- 
tion program. 

As may be depicted, the earlier objectives provided expertise 
In the areas of operations and technical assistance. Ihe latter 
objectives will provide the research capacity needed to Interpret 
the findings and determine the effectiveness of the overall project. 



LABOR MARKET INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
AND DECISION-MAKING AMONG CHICANO MIGRANTS 

Mark Erenburg 
Sangamon State. University 



Introduction 

Heretofore, material has been written about the economic, 
social and cultural facets of migrant farm labor.* Recently, infor- 
mation has been gathered and research conducted on problems of the 

migrant farm labor market and attempts at migrant relocation and 
2 

retraining. Much of this work has concentrated on the Chicano 
(Mexican-American and most notably the Texas-Mexican) migrants who 
reside in Texas and who compose the mid-continent migrant stream, 
the largest of the three migrant streams in the U.S. Not only has 
it been discovered that precious little is known about the specific 
behavior of this group in farm and nonfarn markets, but also that 
precious little is known by this group about the labor markets in 
which they operate. The purpose of this paper is to explore spe- 
cifically this latter general finding, concentrating on information 
dissemination and decision-making. 

The U.M.Q.S, Migrant Labor Market Pro.lect 

With the support of the Wisconsin State Employment Service and 
the U.S. Department of Labor, United Migrant Opportunity Services, 
Inc. (U.M.O.S.), an O.E.O. -funded migrant relocation and retraining 



See U.S. Senate , Committee on Labor and Public Welhare, Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, 1969 Reports The Migrant Tatum Laboti Ptioblem 
in the United Statu, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, TVS? and' the serZes 
06 papers entitled, " Ptioblem oh Migrant Workers," Proceedings oh the 
Industrial Relations Research Association. Vecemb er19l0 {Mmison, 
WZsconsZnt JKka, 7977), pp. 7Z-3Z Jot i an overview. 

2 

U.S, Senate Committee on Labor and Public iilelfia/ie, Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor , Migrant and Seasonal Tamuiorker Powerless ness t 
Parti 7-A and 7-S, Manpower and Economic Problem , 91st Congress. 

Ut and 2nd Sessions, 1970; Paul fe. Miller, The Role oh Labor Market 
Institutions in the Lower Rio Grande Valley oJ~Texas. Report "Submitted 
to 0 Office oA Manpower Research, Manpower Administration , U.S. Department 
°h Labor, August 1970 (mcmeo); Abt Associates, Inc., An Assessment oh 
the Experimental and Demonstrative Interstate Program Aw South Texas 
Migrants, Report Submitted to Manpower AQmuustAah_on t u.r. VeparSneKt 
°h Labor, December 1969; Mark Brenburg, "Migratory Labor: A Review 
oh Labor Market Problems, " Proceedings oh the Industrial Relations 
R esearch Association, December n70lMadison,Wisconsini TKWC 
VmV, pp. JZ-zo. 
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program based In Milwaukee conducted an in-depth survey of Chlcano 
migrant and relocated migrant households in Wisconsin and Itexas. 

Ihe project seeks to determine the accuracy, reliability, scope, 
methods and channels of information and its dissemination, and the 
use made of information by Chicano migrants in labor market decision- 
making. The study also seeks to discover barriers to mobility, 
besides lack of information, which inhibit worker novement within 
the farm labor market and between this market and the nonfarm market 
for labor. Survey data collection was caipleted in late 1971 and 
is now undergoing analysis. Observations which follow are based 
on preliminary evaluation of this raw Information. 

Respondents were selected randomly from two populations and 
exhaustively from a third. A sanple of 120 Chlcano migrant house- 
holds was selected from the population of such households which 
traveled to Wisconsin in 1970, residing permanently in rural (Zavala 
and Star Counties) and urban (Hidalgo and Cameron Counties) areas 
of south Texas. A sanple of 75 relocated migrant households was 
drawn from lists of all known relocated households compiled by 
U.M.O.S. Finally, an attenpt was made to exhaustively interview 
the migrant households which had relocated to Wisconsin and subse- 
quently returned to Texas. Time and financial constraints limited 
this group to 5^ respondents. Interviews were conducted by Chicano 
interviewers in Texas and Wisconsin. In addition, the principal 
investigator conducted extensive open-ended interviews with inter- 
viewers, migrants, relocatees, and former relocatees. The project 
was designed to ascertain the perceptions and behavior of Chlcanos 
in the farm and ncnfarm labor markets rather than the perceptions 
and behavior of migrant enployers and various state Employment Ser- 
vice personnel.^ 

The Migrant Farm Labor Market 

Migrant information sources included crew leaders (36Z), enployer 
representatives (30>), friends and relatives (20%), previous arrange- 
ments directly with enployers (9%), and the Texas Brploynent Ccnmissicn 
(T.E.C.) (3* — all crew leaders). Information obtained fran crew 
leaders or friends and relatives was previously obtained fran other 



fox thu perspective, see Paul 8. HLUeA, opcit. , A bt Associates 
ExznbuAe, "A Study orf the. Potential Relocation o& 
Texas -Mexican M igxatoxy Farm Workers to Wisconsin, 11 Unpubluked Ph V 
du&entation, The UniveAAity o£ Wisconsin, 1969. 
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friends/relatives (2051), the employer(s) or his (their) representa- 
tives (20$) and the T.E.C. (26$). Thirty-five (35$) percent of the 
migrant households received Information directly or Indirectly 
from the enployer, 27$ from crew leaders, 23$ from friends/relatives 
and only 13$ fran the T.E.C. Almost one-half of the sanple (47$), 
however, received Information directly from or In the presence of 
a T.E.C. representative on an average of two times before leaving 
the state. In spite of the "official" nature of these contacts, 

38 percent of the sanple found their Jobs outside Texas other than 
previously described. Wages (47$) and housing conditions (33$) 
were most frequently reported as at variance with previous Informa- 
tion. Of these respondents, 85 percent Indicated that they had 
received Incorrect Information while the remainder Indicated condi- 
tions differed from general expectations. 

Not all respondents were told about wages when given Initial 
Job Information. Nineteen (19$) percent were merely told a Job 
existed. The remainder did receive information about wage rates. 

In addition, 15 percent also found out about housing conditions, 

5 percent were told about length of season and 4 percent about crop 
conditions. All but 9 percent of the sanple who asked about length 
of season did not ask for any Information other than that offered. 
Only 26 percent of the migrant sanple found out more about their 
Jobs In the average three months between first contact and beginning 
of JOb. Fifty-eight (58$) percent received Information about wages. 
In addition, 42 percent found out (or found out more) about housing, 
21 percent about crop conditions, and 37 percent miscellaneous. 

Even without this additional information, however, all respondents 
Indicated they would have migrated. 

Crew leaders and the T.E.C., previously identified as major 

Information sources and subject to supervision and/or regulation, 

a 

are less .significant labor market Institutions here. Fifty-six 
(56$) percent of respondents never saw information about Jobs In 
writing with 71 percent of these responding that they "took a chance" 
when asked how they knew a Job really existed. Inaccurate Informa- 
tion was given to almost 40 percent of the migrants In the sanple. 
Yet, migration continues year after year with migrants committed 
to move on meager Information. Nearly 20 percent of the sanple 

op act. , pp. 2-22. 
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knew only that a Job existed. Fully 6l percent of the sanple knew 
nothing of crop conditions or length of season, the two major 
factors which combine with wages to determine actual Income. 

It appears that Chicano migrants receive and ask for little 
information about farm Jobs beyond their mere existence, wages and 
housing conditions, and do so annually in spite of divergence between 
previous information and actual Job conditions. And migrants do 
not seem to think detailed information about income is necessary 
in making migration decisions. While 85 percent of the sanple Indi- 
cated wage Information was necessary for their decision-making, 
only 40 percent indicated that the income-related information about 
crop conditions and length of season was also necessary. 

Oie possible conclusion to be drawn from these data is that 
migrants find themselves in a low (or no) income trap. Their first 
and only major concern is a chance to earn some income. If migrants 
consider the wages "satisfactory," they must feel that the probability 
of earning some income exists, and that the more subtle information 
pointing to exactly hew much they might earn is not particularly 
relevant or necessary. Given this orientation, migrant suggestions 
for improved information dissemination (72* indicated outreach includ- 
ing home visits and group contacts, 11* mentioned media and personal 
letters), and inprovement of tlie Employment Service role in the farm 
labor market (50* indicated more and better personnel) seem disfunc- 
tional. Their major concern beyond the existence of a Job at a 
particular wage rate is for their personal well-being both cn the 
Job (26* mentioned working conrm-xcns as lnportant to the migration 
decision) and off (70* mentioned housing conditions as necessary 
for decision-making) . 

The migrants • general suggestions for inprovement of "the 
migrant labor situation," however, are indicative of a keen under- 
standing of their enployment problems. Of those responding, 54 per- 
cent suggested development of permanent Jobs in Texas. 

Migrants and the Nonfarm Labor Market 

Information pertinent to training and relocation opportunities ? 

can best be examined through the parallel development of responses 
of Relocatees (R*s) (N«75) and Former Relocatees (PR’s) (N a 54) . 

Both Initially moved to Wisconsin for similar reasons. Both groups j 

indicated the desire for a Job or a better Job as their major reason 
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for relocation. (Relocatees: 8M?; Former Relocatees: ^9%) ^ Only 

7 percent of the Relocatees and Ml percent of the Former Relocatees, 
however, knew about Jobs, training opportunities and housing prior 
to their arrival. Of those with some knowledge, 80 percent of the 
Relocatees and 68 percent of the Former Relocatees knew something 
of job opportunities while MO percent of the R’s and 62 percent of 
the PR’s knew about the housing market. Relocatees learned most 
often frcm friends and relatives. Former Relocatees mostly from 
crew leaders. Fifty-nine (59?) percent of the PR's and 93 percent 
of the R’s learned about these things only after arrival, both 
fran U.M.O.S. (56? and 5M?, respectively) and friends and relatives 
(36? and 37?). Once again, many Chicano migrants acted on limited 
information without consulting authoritative sources, this time for 
permanent relocation of large households over a distance of 1,800 
miles. 

Both groups indicated, that the most important information neces- 
sary for deciding about relocation was a description of Job oppor- 
tunities (M5? of all Relocatee responses and M6? of all responses 
fran Former Relocatees) and housing possibilities (2M? and 32? of 
all responses, respectively). Relocatees indicated the use of media 
(62?) and personal contacts (28?) as the most effective means to 
communicate relocation opportunities to migrants. Former Relocatees 
indicated the same, but in different proportions (29? and M7?, 
respectively). The different enphasls is probably indicative of 
differing propensities for risk-taking or levels of motivation. 

Almost all Relocatees (93?) moved without prior information, while 
only 59 percent of Former Relocatees moved uninformed. Relocatees, 
by virtue of their remaining in Wisconsin may be demonstrating a 
higier level of motivation than Former Relocatees. They may be will- 
ing to rely to a greater degree on more inpersonal forms of ccmnuni- 
cation. Further analysis of the project data Should indicate factors 
differentiating the two groups and form the basis for more effective, 
specifically directed information dissemination programs Migrants 

^VzApite the. dibb^ence in pxopoxtionA, the diAtxibutionA ob all 
xeaAonA b QtL moving given by the two gxoupA cute not AtatiAtically dibbexent. 

^ElAmhexe, I have axgued that the would vim ox degxee oi Anglo 
accultuxation oa xejlecte d in unban ox xuxal x en ide nce in TexaA fioAmA 
the baAiA box a p xioxi dibbexentiation ob nigxantA and x etoaateeA. 

The Aame hypothe&iA in the inAtant ca&e will be tzAted. Monk Exenbuxg, 

"A Atudy ob the Potential Relocation ob TexaA -Mexican Migxatoxy Panm 
WoxkexA to WiAconAin," op & it ., pp, 101-107. 
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may have the lcwest propensity for risk-taking or level of motiva- 
tion of all groups, giving some explanation to the fact that 59 per- 
cent of their responses indicated use of personal contacts and 32 
percent of responses shewed media as suggestions for dissemination 
of lnfomaticn about relocation. 

Perceived and realized barriers to relocation were identified 
by the two groups. Only a few barriers, however, might be overcome 
with Improvements in the quality of Information or means of dissemi- 
nation. Relocatees saw the cold vr >ather in Wisconsin ( 78 * of total 
responses) and distance from Texas (11* of responses) as major bar- 
riers, while Former Relocatees saw the same barriers in different 
proportions (1*1* and 1*0* of responses, respectively). Eigit (8*) 
percent of R and eleven (11*) percent of JR responses did indicate 
lack of information about Jobs as a barrier. Fifty-nine (59*) per- 
cent of the migrant responses indicated no barriers at all after 
the migrant season was conpleted. Retention of relocatees in nor- 
thern industrial centers through the use of improved information 
dissemination appears difficult, since 69 percent of PR’s indicated 
that nothing could make them return to Wisconsin. They did indicate 
that better Jobs (3^* of responses ) and better housing (30* of 
responses) were two means by which others could be induced to remain 
in Wisconsin. An improvement in information dissemination would 
probably induce migrants to remain in Texas unless the quality of 

Jobs and housing could be improved and effectively ccrmunicated and 
accepted by migrants. 

Ten (10*) percent of the migrants saw their education, skill 
and language abilities barring relocation. To some degree, both 
Relocatees and Former Relocatees attempted to overcome this barrier 
thrcugi participation in training programs. Eight (8*) percent of 
Relocatees and 31 percent of Former Relocatees were so enrolled. 

These Relocatees learned about the programs mostly through friends 
and relatives, while most who didn't enroll learned through U.M.O.S. 
Twenty-six (26*) percent of Relocatees, however, did not know about 
training opportunities at all. For all Former Relocatees, most 
learned through U.M.O.S., but 27 percent didn't know about training 
at all. As might be expected, a little more than 4o percent of 
migrants didn't knew about training opportunities either. 

Relocatees (i*3*) thought that a description of a variety 
of training programs was necessary before any training enrollment 
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decision could be made. Forty-eight (48%) percent of Former Reloca- 
tees responded similarly. Both groups mentioned money as inport ant 
in decision-making (33% and 29%, respectively). Neither group 
thought that guarantee of Job availability was significant decision- 
making information (13% and 9%). Migrants, however, thought it was 
very important (48%) along with information about program benefits, 
specifically stipends ( 43%) . While not particularly emphasizing 
money benefits, both Relocatees and Former Relocatees (76% and 73%) 
indicated they would have to be offered such benefits before they 
personally would enroll in a training program. These data are not 
inconsistent. Migrant relocation might be encouraged with dissemi- 
nation of information about program benefits and Job possibilities 
(hopefully with seme guarantee). Upon relocation, information empha- 
sis can be shifted to full descriptions of the types of training 
programs available with further emphasis on the inwedi&te monetary 
rewards the programs offer. Of course, considering the information 
presented earlier ccrtoined with the necessity for offering migrants’ 
Job g uar antees to induce relocation with subsequent training, an 
alternative plan with training and Job development in Texas might 



also be appropriate . 

Means suggested for information dissemination about training 
again reflect a difference between Relocatees and Former Relocatees. 
Relocatees suggested media (68%) and personal contacts (28%). Ohe 
proportions for Former Relocatees were 43 percent and 39 percent. 
Face- 1 of ace ccmnunication of information where recipients can Judge 
not only the message but the communicator is preferred by those who 
may have a lower propensity for risk-taking, lower level of motiva- 
tion, and probably more experience with unmet expectations. Again, 
further analysis is necessary to test this hypothesis with its impli- 
cations for more optimal resource use in information dissemination. 

ffy discussion has been necessarily brief, due to time, space, 
and data constraints. No attempt has been made to evaluate the 
merits of various manpower strategies for alleviation of the labor 
market problems of Chicano migrants. Relocation and training in a 
northern industrial center have been used only as vehicles for under- 
standing Ghicano migrant information and decision-making patterns. 



*See Ertewburtg, "In Aid Oj$ the Mexican-AmeJiicant A Prt opo&al 
to Kid Mexican- Ame/Ucan Fatoi WortiertA," in U.S. Senate. Committee on LaboA 
and Public We^a/te, Subcoimittee on UigAatoAy LaboA, Moflrtdrtt and Seasonal 
Fartflwortfeert PotMAf/UAn gAA, op act. , pp. 4775-4781, £oi a fuAtheA auc uuion. 
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Perhaps the best suggestion for revision in the infoimation 
dissemination patterns existent in the migrant farm labor market 
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would be to completely withdraw all government participation. 

Because of lew incone levels, migrants do net use nor do they seek 
sophisticated infoimation. Knowledge of the existence of a Job 
with adequate housing is usually sufficient infoimation upon which 
to make a decision about migrating even if past experience under- 
scores the unreliability of this information. Additionally, 88 
percent of the migrant sample has indicated that they could continue 
being migrant workers without the assistance of the Qiplqyment Service. 
Over cne-half would rely on past experience, 6 percent on direct 
enployer arrangements, 6 percent on crew leaders, and 15 percent 
on friends for Job infoimation. Twenty-two { 22 %) percent wouldn't 
know exactly what to do but still maintained no need for outside 
assistance. The expense of developing more sophisticated Informa- 
tion and better delivery systems wculd be compounded by the enormous 
expense required to raise migrant income levels to a place where the 
new information would become relevant. If not this, the time required 
to acquaint migrants with new infoimation and new channels of delivery 
is extremely significant , given the migrants' reliance on past experi- 
ence for information gathering and evaluating. Technological unem- 
ployment will not wait. 

Resources could be better enplqyed in the socioeconomic disag- 
gregation of the Chlcano migrant farm labor force with more selec- 
tive application of information dissemination programs aimed at 
relocation and training. If the preliminary observations presented 
here hold true after further analysis, information delivery systems 
can be restructured to take account of differing susceptibility to 
information sources, and information disseminated can be better 
directed to potential relocatees and trainees. But the weight of 
the data indicate not that essential information is either lacking 
or being disseminated poorly for decision-making by migrants, but 
that essential program ccnponents such as training stipends, guar- 
anteed Jobs after training, and the availability of suitable (re: 
cost and personal taste) housing are lacking. When research con- 
sistently indicates that these are major factors in Anglo/urban 
relocation and training decision-making, it would seem appropriate 
that they should receive priority consideration when examining 
Chicano migrant labor market adjustment to technological change 
as well. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION III 



Audience Member 

Regarding Chieanos, what were the employment quotations and how 
effective were they in indicating they didn't want more information 
on salary, etc. Were they so desperate any salary would do? What 
was the employment potential there? You didn't indicate this in 
your talk. 

Marie Erenburg 

I'm sorry, I assumed a great deal of knowledge on your part about 
migrants, Chieanos, and their problems specifically. Unfortunately, 
I would say zero, this year especially. These people sinply do 
not work at all over the winter months and leave the area in the 
spring because they have no money. 

Ray Yeutter 

Did they say that the quality of information from the public employ- 
ment service has changed over the years? Would it have been better 
five years ago? 

Mark Erenburg 

We really didn't ask about trends in the quality of information, 
so I can't say specifically. 

Howard Dellon 

Did they indicate they had actually received information from the 
Texas Employment Ccnmlsslon (TEC)? 

Mark Erenburg 
Yes. 

Howard Dellon 

The majority of people might have said that the TEC was around, 
but it was not the implication. What you mean is they actually 
got information directly. 

Mark Erenburg 

Directly and indirectly; 13)1 of their information came from the 
TEC. The crew leaders all got information from TEC and passed 
it along. 

Howard Dellon 
Crew leaders? 

Marie Erenburg 

Yes, those we talked to. Whether they actually got information 
or sinply checked with TEC because of the annual worker plan, we 
don't know. 
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Bay Marshall 

There has been quite a change In the use of the annual worker plan 
over the last two years because of the housing requirements and 
other things; was your work before or after? 

Marie Erenburg 
It was Just finished. 

Ray Marshall 

I see. So you did It during the period when they weren' t using 
the TEC. 

Marie Erenburg 

We Interviewed from April ’71 to December '71. 

Ray Marshall 

That probably explains why the crew leaders got the information 
and the people didn’t. As a result of the charge In the system, 
fewer migrants nay be going to TEC than did previously. 

Mark Erenburg 

I really didn’t expect to find a lot of people going there, because 
It is primarily a two-stage Information dissemination process, very 
few individual families who are traveling In a crew will go them- 
selves. 

James Esshakl 

The annual worker plan should have been destroyed during the last 
two years. 

Bob Hunter 

I Interviewed In similar fashion In Colorado and Montana three 
years ago. They would have told you 90? of TEC's Information 
was wrong and that they wanted to stay away from It as much as 
possible. 

ftW Yeutter 

I strongly disagree with that. Three years ago if a migrant came 
to Michigan he would have received a copy of the order signed by 

both the employer and the Michigan Employment Service representative. 
Ra y Marshal 1 

Was the Information from TEC less accurate than the others or more? 
Mark Erenburg 

There was no Indication of ary difference, one way or the other. 

I think the feeling about TEC was on the basis of negative reac- 
tions. On a historical basis one never finds It exactly as 
promised, no matter what you've been told. But ore always wants 
some sort of a guarantee that It will be as expected. 
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Bob Hunter 

But the fact that It didn't matter In the long run is also relevant, 
even when you can provide specific kinds of lnfonnatlon. Me had a 
wonderful situation when we are really trying to work with migrant 
crews. What size crews were you Interviewing and that does make 
seme difference? 

Mark Erenburg 

A variety. A sample of migrant families was stratified at random. 
Bob Hunter 

We attempted to work with about six crews ranging In size from 70 
to 140 people at Port Lump ton, Colorado. I can recall very clearly 
sitting down and figuring out the cost of going to Oregon versus 
the five days of work they found when they got there. When it was 
all said and done, they should have gone to Wisconsin, but went 
to Oregon anyway. Even though we clearly showed how much money 
they had and asked why, they said, "well, makes sense." 

James Holt 

A large element In the failure of the annual worker plan during 
the last couple of years is the Ineffectiveness of trying to 
combine a counseling or helping agency with a police force. The 
police have never been very good at counseling criminals to not 
commit crime. They are much more effective catching them after- 
wards. I am certain a lot of the attitude you got from migrants 
and the crew leaders themselves is a reflection of this. But I 
don't think It makes very good sense to conclude that we would 
be better off not providing Job Information through the Employ- 
ment Service to migrants and their crew leaders. The system 
hasn't functioned as well as It might have and I think this last 
reason 1 mentioned Is one of the important ones. I have seen 
too many crews that wound up somewhere up In Pennsylvania, New 
York otate or New England on the strength or weakness of rumor 
or ocher lnfonnatlon. Had the Employment Service been contacted, 
they could easily have discredited the nrnor. 

Jim Booth 

What size lnfonnatlon base Is needed, geographically , by the schools 
and the people In vocational technical programs? 

John Teeple 

It all depends on the level and location of the school, like In 
any other rural area. You can't generalize. In Nebraska, a sec- 
ondary school would probably want the county or several adjacent 
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counties. Nebraska is breaking down its labor market information 
by county and sending it out to individuals. 'There is no reason 
to send information on all counties; you can send him a few 
adjoining counties unless he wants the whole state. In sane remote 
rural areas, you may want data on the whole state. Kids who know 
they are going to have to move somewhere have more options that 
way. On the post secondary level, it is dependent on how many 
post secondary institutions are located in the state. The tech- 
nical college at Hastings serves 21 counties. On that level you 
probably would want statewide infonnation by counties. 

Jim Booth 

Would you suggest a minimum base if we were to assemble It in 
units? 

John Teeple 

I don't think you can vise a rule of thumb. The vocational educa- 
tion administrator would know Where his kids have traditionally 
gone to get Jobs. For example, consider a man who has the eastern 
sector of Wisconsin and Eau Claire. Tb plan vocational programs, 
he needs Minneapolis -St. Paul SMS A, some of his kids will go to 
that area. In that case, the Wisconsin State data are not as 
appropriate as the adjoining state data and there is no reason why 
he shouldn't be able to get it. The labor markets don't credit 
boundaries that easily, as we all know. 

Maurice Hill 

In your experience in Kentucky, there was an agreement several 
years ago that the employment service was to supply this kind of 
information by a format agreed upon between HEW and the Employment 
Service. Did you find that information available in Kentucky, 
Nebraska or New Jersey? 

John Tteeple 

There was a traditional agreement when the vocational education 
amendnents were written in 1968, and I am sure some of you can 
remember Congress had intended that the Employment Service get 
$2 to $5 million in order to work up this information for the 
vocational education administrator. Unfortunately, they never 
got the money. Kentucky is beginning to develop and put out 
current labor market data. But what is inport ant is that these 
guys need projections. It takes them five years to put a new 
program in place. 
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Louis Levine 

I get the impression that very little labor market Information 
does get to rural vocational education, and that much of it is 
of a very fragmentary character and wouldn't make much difference 
if it did get to them. Is there, in fact, ary reflection that 
there has been ary change in either the proportion or the char- 
acter or content or curriculum or the equipment or the character 
of the teachers in agricultural or rural vocational education in 
terns of current labor markets and even more, anticipated labor 
markets? 

John Teeple 

I think to start, you have to say what you mean by "agricultural 
program." I have run into agricultural programs that don't seem 
different from auto mechanics programs in some schools. The seme 
equipment etc. is included under one monicker. Its like saying 
a technical and industrial program — if we don' t look ary further 
than that — its probably a cosmetology course. Agricultural pro- 
duction programs have not increased but fortunately they haven't 
decreased. A lot of new programs have been added, but when you 
sunmarlze the data, agricultural enrollments go up, but not in 
agricultural production programs— other kinds of programs. 

Louis Levine 

But when labor markets are very tight and machine shop occupations 
are in great demand with many skill shortages were there, many 
rural vocational education teachers in those occupations teaching 
training in those occupations? Yet their students were getting 
jobs in industry paying three times what they were getting paid 
as teachers or have they been teaching for the last 2C years and 
couldn't compete for such a Job? 

John Teeple 

No, we found a lot of young teachers in vocational agriculture 
programs. 

Louis Levine 

Well, they were dedicated. 

John Teeple 

Not all the vocational programs in rural areas are agricultural. 

As a matter of fact, I didn't find an agricultural program in Pike 
County, Kentucky— a lot of technical and industrial programs. 
Louis Levine 

I'm talking about machine shop occupation training in rural areas. 
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Has that expanded tremendously since 1963 to give us a longer span? 
John Steeple 

It hasn't expanded too rapidly and by the way, nationally, I don't 
think it should. In some local areas maybe it should. Nationally, 
a machinist Is not In a very rapidly growing occupation at this 
point. 

Louis Levine 

We are not talking about machinists, I'm talking about machine 
shop types of occupations. Those people working with metals and 
tools, etc. 

John Teeple 

I think that has been Increasing. Again, this is based on l&irly 
short experience, I haven't been in this for ten years. 

Dan Sturt 

What is the av al lab ility of the Department of Labor Job search 
information, is it by various states? 

Norma Ausmus 

Yes. State agencies do produce these items. 

Dan Sturt 

In other words, if someone wanted them, they would 

Norma Ausmus 

.write to the state agencies. 

Audience Member 

I have a question about this vocational education curriculum. 

What kind of a relationship did you see between what the local 
taxpayer perceived as Job opportunities and the kind of support 
that existed in relationship to Job market information? Consider 
production agriculture , for example. Did local people perceive 
this as an opportunity and are they willing to support it? It seem 
to me they might not be very influenced by Job market information 
In making frequent decisions. 

John Iteeple 

Brat's true. In a lot of rural areas, a vocational agriculture 
program is parallel to a college preparatory course In an eastern 
suburb. A lot of kids go through vocational agriculture and then 
rigrt on to college. A vocational agriculture course on the sec- 
ondary level may be the thing a kid goes into if he wants to go 
to the state A & M college. Mary people say, and this is partly 
vocational education's fault, that all vocational education must 
be occupational training. Five percent of vocational education 
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Is consumer education, which used to be called home econanlcs. 

I'm not saying this is wrong, but let's not pretend that part of 
it is skill training. When I spoke about the job structure of 
vocational education, it is really a matter of consciously pre- 
paring people for Jobs — not Just giving them what they think is 
good education. There is a difference. The technical and indus- 
trial, health, and technical programs are really the ones most 
oriented toward Jobs. Again, vocational education is not one 
thing, it's many things. 

Glenn Nelson 

Myrtle Smith, can you follow up on these peqple so you have data 
on those that were relocated early in the program, for instance 
in 1968-69, so you can tell how many have stayed or moved back, 
and their lncane levels, etc.? 

Myrtle Snith 

I failed to give you the approximate figure of how many we moved. 
Since we started, we have made local placements of about 1,000. 

Dr. Howard Rosen visited us , and in redirecting our efforts he 
asked us to tell him exactly not only how many people returned 
or stayed, but the reasons why they stayed and returned. This 
is going to involve hiring some highly qualified economists and 
socio-economists. But we've not had too much luck in getting 
these people on our staff; they're asking for a lot of money. 

We have to go through a mining process to provide a print-out 
on those variables that point up success or failure. I'd like to 
say we've had retention lately. And I can't say that a success- 
ful relocatee is defined as moving to a Job for a standard 
length of time. We were told to identify success, first, on 
the basis that they stayed in a Job at least two months after 
placement. Bren it was moved to six months. Under the redirec- 
tion it will move to a year after placement. At the two-month 
level, two out of every three stayed. After six months, it was 
one in four. I don't know what we'll find at the one-year level. 
Louis Levine 

I had occasion to read your report for another project and thougit 
it was very, very interesting. But one question that particularly 
interested me was the emphasis you placed on counselors and their 
relationship to relocation, adjusting to the ccmnunity . Do you 
find the counselor is the kind of person with whan you would 
entrust knowledge about Jobs? Are they acceptable to enployers 
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MANPOWER DATA FOR THE RURAL POPULATION 

Conrad Taeuber 
U.S. BuAteui 0 (J the Cenau 



The first question which needs to be raised in a discussion 
such as this relates to the concept of the rural population. Is 
it intended to rely on the standard definition of mral which under- 
lies the Census tabulations? Is the concept embodied in some 
recently enacted legislation which treats as rural any county not 
within a standard metropolitan statistical area (SM3A) , plus any 
county within such an area which does not have an average population 
density of at least 100? Is the concept to be in terns of areas 
which are within SMSA's and those outside? A number of other defi- 
nitions have been incorporated into specific public programs, includ- 
ing as rural all incorporated (or unincorporated) places with a 
population of less than 5,000 or less than 10,000, thus including 
a substantial number of places which are classified as urban under 
the noimal Census rules. 

The Census rules classify as urban ary place, incorporated 
or not, with a population of at least 2,500, plus the densely 
built-up area adjoining a city of 50,000 or over. The "urban fringe" 
includes both incorporated places and unincorporated but densely 
settled areas. All population not classified as urban is rural. 

Ihe rural population, in turn, is subdivided into rural farm and 
rural nonfarm segments. 

The classification of rural farm is based on residential rather 
than occupational criteria. The fact that a person lives on a place 
which meets the mininun definition of a farm does not necessarily 
imply that that person, or the principal breadwinner in the family, 

Is engaged in agriculture. The 1964 Census of Agriculture reported 
that about 46 percent of all farm operators reported some work off 
the farm, and that one-fourth of all persons identified as farm 
operators worked off their farms for a total of at least 200 days. 

Their share of the total number of farm operators has been inc re asing— 
In 1929 only 6 percent reported 200 days or more work off the farm, 
and in 1949 that percentage had been 17.5. Mary persons living on 
farms are not engaged in agriculture. Many persons engaged in 
agriculture— both operators and farm laborers — do not live on fame. 
Commuting to the farm to carry on a gainful activity is almost 
commonplace in some parts of the country. 
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So far as the data from the decennial Census are concerned, 
they can be made available for any definition of rural and urban 
which takes advantage of the areal units recognized In the Census. 
Ihese are counties, plus cities, towns or villages, and townships 
or other similar subdivisions of counties. The Census classifica- 
tion of urban, rural farm, and rural nonfarm is carried through 
many of the Census tabulations, and any analysis Is facilitated 
if the underlying definitions are used. However, with some addi- 
tional effort, other areal definitions could be utilized. As will 
be pointed out below, with the public use sanple there would be 
even ©-eater flexibility. 

It is assumed that the term "rural manpower" relates to persons 
of working age who live in rural areas. In some of these areas the 
majority of the working population may commute to a nearby metro- 
politan area and utilize the rural setting only for residential 
purposes. The SMSA's, as defined, include a substantial rural 
population and a large part of those persons gain their livelihood 
from activities directly related to the economy which is centered 
on the large city. Although only about 12 per-cent of the population 
of SMSA's is classified as rural, the 16 million persons involved 
constitute 30 percent of the total rural population. Is the rural 
manpower under consideration only that 70 percent of the national 
total not living within an SMSA? If rural manpower is taken to 
mean only those persons in rural areas who are not already involved 
in the gainful activities of the central city, the identification 
of these people and the description of their characteristics becomes 
more difficult, but this could be done from the Census data with 
some addition al effort. Data on ccmnuting to and from rural areas 
can be secured through tabulations of the Census records. Brian 
Berry's VctiJty li/t ban SyitemA iefine areas of committing to the central 
cities. Many of them extend their boundaries beyond the SMSA 
boundaries and this would leave less to the rural conponsnt. 

There are, however, seme problems in regard to annual or more 
frequent data such as those from the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). It has not been possible in that survey to identify the 
sample units in terms of a continually changing rural and urtan 
dividing line. flor purposes of that survey it has been necessary 
to maintain the basic area ‘ .i i cat ion for some period of time. 
This has meant that during j60s the data for metropolitan and 
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nonmetropolitan areas were based on the definitions established with 
the data from the I960 Census. There is no ready way of extending 
the boundaries of an urbanized area, or of recognizing that places 
which were rural at one time have grown enough to come into the 
urban category, or that the reverse has occurred. Tb maintain a 
rural category on the basis of boundaries which are several years 
old can lead to substantial erro.’s in interpretation. As American 
society has developed, there has been a continual transfer of 
territory from the rural to the urban classification, with very 
little compensatory movement in the opposite direction. 

The Current Population Survey 

The CPS provides data nationally and regionally about the 
entire civilian nonins ti tut ional population. It involves inter, 
views at approximately 50,000 households each month. The sample 
is nationwide, and includes appropriate proportion of rural or 
nonmetropolitan households. It gives information about the labor 
force status of each person 16 years of age and over in the house- 
hold, and, for those who are employed, information is available on 
occupation and Industry as well as on such personal characteristics 
as age, sex, color, relationship to head, and educational attainment . 
Some information is also provided concerning persons 14 and 15 years 
old. Once a year, the scope of the survey is expanded to obtain 
information on migration, work experience during the year, and 
personal and family income. 

Through cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, the 
survey conducted each December now includes a series of questions 
identifying all persons who have done ary agricultural work during 
the preceding 12 months, regardless of what the individual may be 
doing at the time of the interview. Those reported as having done 
ary agricultural work are asked additional questions to ascertain 
the kind and amount of work which they did, the earnings fran this 
source, and whether this work involved movement to another county. 

The extent of their nonfam economic activities is also obtained. 

The reports based on these data take advantage of the fact that 
information is also available on the standard set of personal 
characteristics which are regularly collected in the CPS. The 
reports also provide information on the characteristics of full, 
tin®* part-time, and intermittent or occasional workers , as well 
as on earnings from agricultural and nonagrlcultural activities. 
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The 1970 Census 

Data available by county from the reports of the 1970 Census 
of Population Include: number of persons by age, sex, and color 

or race; the years of school completed for persons 25 years old 
and over; employment status of persons 16 years of age and over, 
by sex; the occupation and Industry of men and women 16 years old 
or over; the Income of families, and the number of families with 
Incomes below the low Income level. All these data are available 
for the rural farm and rural nonfarm portions of states and counties. 

Information Is also available concerning the number of persons 
who have had some vocational education, the number who are veterans, 
and the number of persons who are disabled or handicapped, sepa- 
rately for those who are In the labor force and those who are not. 
Mare detail on these matters will be provided on a national and 
regional basis. 

An important element in any analysis of rural manpower Is 
the extent of migration to and from specified areas. The volume 
of the migration, the net effects in terms of age, color, sex, 
family organization, educational levels and employment charac- 
teristics are all Important elements for an understanding of the 
situation and trends in any given area. In the 1970 Census of 
Population, migration is defined In terns of the residence five 
years prior to the Census date; i.e. , April, 1965* It is planned 
to provide again the cross-tabulation of migration between state 
economic areas, showing the volume of the exchange of population 
between any pair of these areas. 

About two-fifths of all counties lost population during the 
1960s and two- thirds of these counties had also lost population 
during the two preceding decades. The data provide a basis for 
the analysis of changes in population in small towns and cities, 
as well as the characteristics of the population that remains in 
an area of outmigration. The relatively large proportion of elderly 
persons in areas which In the recent past have hid a high rate of 
outmigration is only one of the phenomena clearly revealed by the 
data now at hand. 

Analysis of the areas which lost population as well as those 
which have gained during the last decade or last several decades 
can provide essential information for planning ahead. 

The nonmetropolitan areas which gained were likely to have a 
college or university , a growing military reservation or a f avorable 
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location in relation to an interstate highway. There are many other 
instances in which the location of a plant providing substantial 
enployment was the focus for a substantial in-migration. Very little 
is known, however, concerning the processes involved in translating 
a new employment source into significant in-migration, or of speci- 
fication of the areas from which the migrants to such a plant were 
drawn. The hope of holding present population or of attracting 
newcomers to an area is often merely a hope rather than the result 
of seme clearly defined process. 

For counties which have at least 400 Negroes, or 400 persons 
of Spanish heritage, the data are repeated for these minority groups . 

They also show occupation by sex, earnings for selected occupational 
groups, the percentage of persons in the labor force by age and sex, 
weeks worked in 1969 and the number of men and women employed in 
agriculture by class of worker, i.e., whether an individual is self- 
employed or a wage or salary worker in private or in govemnent 
enployment. 

Ihe basic information is available in greater detail for the 
state, separately for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, and 
for the rural fam and rural nonfarm portions of the state. Here 
the number of occupational and industrial categories is increased; 
workers are classified according to the number of weeks they worked 
during the preceding year, information is provided on the last 
occupation of the experienced unemployed, and there is some indica- 
tion of the extent of mobility into and out of the labor force. 

There is also information on the amount and sources of Income. 

Information which appears in the printed report is available 
also in the form of suninary tapes. Typically, the surnnary tapes 
contain mare detailed information than is available in the printed 
pefies, for example, it would be possible from the tapes to pro vie*, 
information concerning the age, sex and color c opposition of the 
population of rural places; i.e. , those with a population of less 
than 2,500. 

Another major source of information for the analyst will be 
found in the public use sanple. This consists of a sample of 
1 percent of the Census returns, without any identification (i.e., 
name and address do not appear); the **eg ree of geographic detail 
is limited In order to avoid individual disclosure, and some infer, 
nation appears only in coded farm. There is no possibility of 
individual disclosure in these materials. However, they do provide 
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a significant potential for detailed analysis of groups of specific 
interest. These data cannot be related to specific rural areas; 
the geographic identification is necessarily a very broad one. The 
predecessor sample for I960 has been widely used, and there is every 
irxii cation that the 1970 sample also will serve as an Important tool 
for research. 

A new sample has been drawn from the i 960 data, and put into 
the same format as the 1970 sample. As a result, comparative studies 
for I960 and 19/0 have been facilitated. 

As part of the 1970 Census, a supplemental survey was carried 
out to secure information on employment related problems in areas 
which included relatively large proportions of persons with low 
Incomes. Although the survey was concerned primarily with enploy- 
ment problems in urban areas, it also Included selected rural counties 
in Alabama, Appalachia, Arkansas, California, Missouri, New Mexico 
and North Carolina, and the Zuni Reservation in New Mexico. In each 
area about 5,400 persons 16 years old and over, residing in about 
2,750 households, were included in the interviews. The interviewing 
was done late in 1970 and early in 1971. 

The data include current labor force and employment status, 
weekly and hourly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers, 
usual place of work and transportation to work, the desire for work 
and work experience of persons not in the labor force, the main 
reasons for less than full-year work, annual wage and salary earnings 
of workers, principal methods of seeking jobs, lowest weekly pay 
acceptable for persons seeking work during the preceding 12 months, 
the extent of job training, work experience of persons currently 
employed on full-time schedules, family income, income of unrelated 
Individuals, and residential history of family heads and unrelated 
individuals. Reports for the rural areas in the survey are being 
issued early in 1972. 

The use of the county as the areal unit facilitates access to 
a variety of data which are not separately available for the rural 
and urban portions of the counties. Among these 3,141 counties 
or county equivalents In the country, 908 are entirely rural; that 
is they, have no place with a population of as much as 2,500. In 
another 314 counties, less than 25 percent of the population Is urban. 
Altogether, slightly over two-thirds of all counties have a majority 
of their population classified as rural. Only 54 counties are 
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classified as entirely urban, and a little more than 10 percent of 
all counties are classified as 75 percent or more urban. 

Data for counties include those of the Census of Agriculture, 
which permit an analysis of the c han gi n g labor requirements and 
inputs of the agricultural enterprises in each county. These data 
include not only the number of farms, but also the variety of 
agricultural activities carried on] the Inputs in terns of nachines, 
labor, fertilizer , pesticides, etc., and the total output as wen 
as the value of sales. This Census is taken every five years and 
yields data reflecting the trends in agricultural production and 
organization. The farms are classified by size. The information 
on the age of the farm operators provides a basis for estimating 
the needs for new operators as the present incumbents die or reach 
retirement age. Information about the characteristics of farm 
operators and the size of farm also provides a basis for projections 
of how many of the units are likely to be discontinued when the 
present operator is no longer able cr willing to carry on in 
that activity. 

A special report in the Census of Population series will be 
devoted to the income of the farm-related population. It will include 
all persons with farm self-enployment income by state and by urban, 
rural farm and rural nonfar.u residence, and show their age, educa- 
tional level, labor f.T.-e status and occasion if enployed. For 
families with farm self-employed income, the report will show the 
occupation of the head, size of family* ncntoer of earners and other 
sources of income, including wage or salary of vm and -occupation 
of employed wife. Information will be related t*: th~ vair«= of- the 
product sold from the farm. Wherever a state has at least p,C00 
Negro or Spanish origin persons or families, separate tabulations 
will be done for these groups. 

Other Sources 

A major resource for manpower analysis which has not been 
intensively used for purposes of analyses of rural manpower is the 
body of data which has been assi .nbled for the .ongitudlnal study 
of manpower under the general supervision of Herbert Pames at 
Ohio State University , and supp : rted by funds from the Manpower 
Administration. This project has involved five yearly surveys 
with a sanple of 5,000 young men (ages 14 to 24 when the survey 
began), 5,000 mature men (ages 40 to 59), 5,000 young women (ages 
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14 to 24) and 5,000 mature women (ages 30 to 44). The samples are 
a cross— section of the population of the entire United States, and, 
thus, include an appropriate share of rural persons. Hie fact that 
these panels were interviewed annually provides unparalleled informa- 
tion on both labor force and Job mobility, as well as geographic 
mobility. A number of reports have already been published on the 
basis of these surveys. Much of the information is already on tapes 
and arrangements to purchase the present tapes or for the prepara- 
tion of special tabulations can be made through the Census Bureau, 

An early study (by today's standards) which still may have 
much to offer in attenpting to understand the situation confronting 
rural manpower is the Survey of Economic Opportunity. Conducted 
in 1966 and 1967 for the Office of Economic Opportunity, the study 
covered a national sanple of 30,000 households throughout the 
United States. The study focused mainly on the interrelationship 
between income, assets, and work experience and, in these areas, 
the information collected was considerably more detailed than that 
collected regularly In the CPS, far example. Micro tapes containing 
the survey results and including geographic detail on rural fare 
and rural nonfarm residences liave been prepared by Census, refined 
by the Brookings Institution for OEO, and are made available for 
general use through the University of Wisconsin. 

The Census of Business, the Census of Manufactures and the 
related Censuses of Construction and Mining are taken once every 
five years. They provide information on the nature and size distri- 
bution of the several enterprises, the amount of employment, the 
irputs and value added, and the amount of wages paid. Information 
is also available on the type of employment provided and estimates 
oan be prepared regarding the level of skills required to meet 
present or anticipated demands. Trends can be ascertained and a 
base for projections into the future can be derived from the data 
yielded by those quinquennial Censuses. 

An important source of annual data by county is to be found 
in tiie series of publications known as County Business Patterns, 
These supply data*, on the volume of employment by major irdustry 
group during the first quarter of each year. The data relate to 
all enployees included in the Social Security System. Though 
these data do not supply information about individual workers and 
their characteristics, they provide a basis for gauging the 
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development of employment In the major industry groups within each 
county. The fact that the data are available on an annual basis 
permits a county-by-county analysis of trends. These reports have 
been Issued annually since 1962; they appeared irregularly between 
19^6 and 1961. 

Another source worthy of consideration is the 1 percent work 
history sample maintained by the Social Security Administration. 
This includes information on the employment history of workers in 
the Social Security System and is oriented to the place of employ- 
ment rather than to the place of residence of the worker. It 
traces the movement of workers into and out of covered employment 
and also provides a measure of the geographic mobility of sue 
workers. 

The situation regarding the * •- liability of data is not a 
static one, T v ^ b- v^et proposal fiscal 1973 includes an item 
for testing the feaniOi*icy of weekly enumeration for the Current 
Population Survey with the hop? of reducing or eliminating some 
of the fluctuations due to the fact that the current procedure is 
based on a single week 9 1 each month. The Bureau of the Census 
is planning to modify its regular CPS question on migration to 
cover a two-year period to thus provide a better basis for migra- 
tion estimates. No doubt other changes will be developing as 
additional needs are demonstrated. 

The ,ogulcT’ collection of data on the characteristics of 
migrant workers and on the movement presents difficulties which 
up to the present tite have not been surmounted, it may be that 
special study of ttese groups will continue to be the major source 
of information. 

This listing of the information which is available or is 
currently becoming available takes no account of the mary special 
studies which have been and will be organized to secure more specific 
information about the persons included in the bread term, "rural 
manpower. " The listing may suggest, however, that there is already 
available a significant amount of information which can yield a 
substantial amount of information concerning the variety of skills 
and characteristics enccra>assed by the term "rural manpower. " The 
listing may also suggest that a large amount of useful and signi- 
ficant information Is available from surveys which, though not 
specifically addressed to this segjnent of the total, could be 
exploited for purposes of more detailed analysis. 
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APPENDIX 

Information Concerning Rural Manpower in the 
PC Reports of the 1970 Census 



jtstes 



Rural 

raxm farm SICA 



Not in 
SMSA 



County 

Total 



County 

Rural 



Farm 



Nonfarm 



No. of persons by sex 
and age 

Yoc" 3 of school com- 
pleted, 25 years old 
and over 

Industry of the employed 

Occupation of the 
enployed 

Employment status of 
persons 16 years old 
and over 

Source of family incane 

Income of families 

No. of families with 
incane less than the 
poverty level 

Mobility 

Veterans' Status (Males) 

Vocational education 

Disabilities 



Males 16-21 not 
attending school 



..5-year 4ige gr< 



..10 

..141 

..40 

..25 



..7 

..6 

..15 



catei 

catefb 



f ;orle: i 



for 

for 



nales 
: 'emali 



natego: 

oatego: 

class 



..pe: 
..17 
..6 
..pe: 

..16J- 



a ’cent 



catei 

isateg 

Tcent 

64 yi 
nateg 



4 

..6 iategbries 



lories 



iries 

>ries 

int 



(irvals, 



plus 
&orie$ 
lories 
reporting 



oars 

lories 



oups to 



s. 



mean income. 



old. 



75... 



5 -year a$e groups 
to 75. 



8 categor: 

9 categcali 



11 major 



5 categoi *ies 



15 class 

percent 

lnccme-di 



None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 



2 categories 



les . 
es. 



groups. 



intervals. 

$lus mean 
i< (licit 



Employment in agri- 
culture by class of 
worker, i.e., self- 
employed, wages or 
salary, etc. 

Place of work 

Weeks worked in 1969 

Last occupation of 
experienced unemployed 

Work of 14 and 15-year 
olds in 1969 



..3 

..3 

..3 

..8 



roup^ 
i satei 



i sateg >ries 
categories 



by 



ig >rles 



..male ami female 



None 

None 

None 



None 



male and 



female .... 



Labor mobility, 
1965-1970 



1 sateg >ries 



None 
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COMMENTS ON CENSUS DATA FOR 
RURAL LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS 

Bernard Hoffnar 
0|{£cce Economic Opportunity 

I have no specific reaction to Mr. Taeuber's corrprehensive 
comments which should serve data users well. However, I do want 
to pick up on a point made early in his paper and proceed down a 
different path. Mr. Taeuber wrote: 

"It is assumed that the term ’rural manpower ’ relates to 
persons of working age who live in rural areas. In some 
of these areas, the majority of the working population 
may commute to a nearby metropolitan area and utilize 
the rural setting only for residential purposes. The 
SJEA, as defined, include a substantial rural population 
and a large part of those persons gained their liveli- 
hood from activities which are directly related to the 
econony which is centered in the large city." 

Since the vast majority of rural workers do what their urban 
counterparts do, I believe there is little reason to conduct special 
studies of the rural labor market. (Notable exceptions exist, how- 
ever, to wit: migrant workers and farm laborers and possibly the 
Black labor market. ) What is needed alternatively is a knowledge 
of area multi-county, labor markets. 1 The rural-urban labor split 
may then be a bothersome categorization which detracts researchers 
from homing in on the primary problems of geographic areas which 
have special labor market malfunctions. Existing data collection 
could lend itself to this framework. Decimal Census information on 
a county basis does provide area benchmarks for analysis. The CPS 
data would be more useful on an area basis, since the sanple size 
problem would be less bothersome. Other information sources listed 
by Taeuber would also prove useful in the area analysis of labor 
markets. 

In addition to area labor market research, specific i ndus trial 
analysis is also necessary, since the relevant area labor market 
often transcends regional boundaries. For example, the aero-space 
industry has for all practical purposes national boundaries which 
include Seattle, Washington; Los Angeles, California; and St. Louis, 

*1 believe thi6 notion i& not incon&i&tent with Schultz ' a 
kypothe&ii and the KueAtch o& Hathaway, u. at. 
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Missouri . An understanding of this market requires a broader area 
view than that needed for the more usual local labor market analysis. 

I would suggest that the work of Brian Barry, and more recently 

the work at the Center For Economic Development at the University 

of Texas for OED, may lay the ground work for labor market area 

delineation. The work under Niles Hansen by David Huff and Dan 

Milne in Texas classified multi-county areas taking into account 

the concepts developed by Barry* Ihe areas delineated were based 

on urban spheres of influence sorne^ 75 in one analysis and 350 in 

another. The following variables were used to define these spheres: 

Population, I960 

Population, 1965 

Total labor force, I960 

Retail labor force, I960 

Service labor force, i960 

Wholesale labor force, I960 

Transportation labor force, i960 

Fire labor force, I960 

Public Administration labor force, i960 

HEWO labor force, i960 

Miscellaneous labor force, i960 

Manufacturing labor force, i960 

Service employment , 1963 

Retail employment, 1963 

Wholesale employment, 1963 

Manufacturing employment, 1963 

Service employment , 1958 

Retail employment , 1958 

Wholesale employment, 1958 

Manufacturing employment, 1958 

Date city past 100,000 population 

As is evident, enployment information provided the primary basis 
for defining the spheres of influence for each city. It seems logical 
to me that information gathered based on these delineated areas would 
be extremely useful in both studying and recomnending policy instru- 
ments to better serve the labor markets of these areas. On an area 
basis, both supply and demand curves could be estimated for various 
types and q uali ty of labor. Estimates of cross-elasticity of demand 
could be made between industries within an area. For example, 
within area L and between industries i and J , the cross-elasticity 
of demand would be: 



Similarly, between areas L and M, the cross-elasticity between areas 
and within industry would be: 





The laat cross-elasticity would be an estimate of the mobility 
propensity among the multi-county areas. The caus es of this 
propensity could then be identified. Glenn Johnson's asset fixity 
concepts would be relevant here. 

Since labor markets function at mary different area levels, 
in addition to having the multi-county groupings, these could in 
turn be aggregated into larger state or multi-state labor regions. 
It seems to me that building a system along these lines is logical 
and would prove fruitful far policy purposes. 

Finally, I am particularly interested in determining the 
relationships which exist within these multi-county areas between 
the low-incane segment of the labor market participants and the 
remaining segnent. By this, I mean that cross-elfsti cities of 
demand for labor between occupation groupings, as well as between 
industries, would be of great interest in helping stimulate move- 
ment of laborers from lew-paying positions to higher-paying ores 
both within and between occupations. Similarly, the propensity 
to move between areas would also be of interest. 
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COMMENTS ON CENSUS DATA FOR 
RURAL LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS 



Janies A. Sweet 
UruveM-ity ItJ-ii coniin 

My qualifications for participation In this program have to do 
more with the fact that I have worked intensively with Census data 
for analysis of labor market behavior than with any close acquaint- 
ance with rural manpower problems. The bulk of ny labor force work 
has concerned the labor force behavior of urban women. I have, 
however, recently done some analysis of the labor force activity 
of rural fam women. 

I have been working on labor force analyses with I960 Census 
1/1000 sample data for the past seven years, and plan to carry on 
this work with 1970 Census tape data. 1 am a member of the Center 
for Demography and Ecology at the University of Wisconsin where we 
have been developing a data processing facility involving an IBM 
370/135 computer devoted exclusively to the processing of Census 
files. I will, therefore, concentrate ny remarks on issues involved 
in analysis of Census tape data on rural manpower. % remarks 
will be heavily influenced by ny experience in investigating che 
employment patterns of secondary workers. 

In ny discussion of Dr. Taeuber's paper, I will offer a variety 
of suggestions and criticisms -f Census data for the rural popula- 
tion. I want to stress, however, at the beginning of ny remarks 
that the innovations introduced in the 1970 Census considerably 
advance the analysis of rural labor market behavior. I have the 
feeling that what may be in shorter supply than good data in the 
1970s will be scholars with the interests, qualifications, and 
computing facilities necessary to exploit the vastly increased 
supply of data. 

Census of Population 

I want to distinguish between data on individuals and data on 
areas — for example, counties or urban places. In the past we have 
been limited to published tabulations for both types of data. For 
the I960 Census, a tape — referred to as the 1/1000 sanple tape — 
was made available by the Census Bureau. This permitted analysis 
on an individual or family basis. In the 1970 Census, in addition 
to a series of 1 percent samples, expanded versions of the 1/1000 
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sample j there will be a large amount of data on areal units on 
tape available to the researchers. For our purposes here the most 
Important suninary tape data are for counties and small urban places. 

Individual Units — Public Use Samples 

Let me discuss first some problems I encountered while examin- 
ing employment of farm wives with the I960 1/1000 sample. 

The rural farm population is very heterogeneous — ranging frcm 
large-scale ranchers or dairy farmers to virtual subsistance farmers, 
to the part-time farmer who works full-time at an urban job, to the 
farm residents who, while living on a farm, are not themselves en- 
gaged in any farming operation at all. We know nothing directly 
fran the information on the Census tape about the type of farming 
operation. If any, in which the rural farm funily in question is 
engaged. We do, however, have several clues. 

Occupation of the household head . The "occupation" question 
refers to the current occupation during the Census week (generally 
during April or May) . If the person was not in the labor force or 
was unemployed during the Census week, his most recent occupation 
is indicated. In cases where a person had more than one Job during 
the Census week, he Is classified in the occupation in which he 
spent the most time during the Census week. The part-time farmer, 
then, would not be directly identifiable as a farmer unless he 
sper.t the majority of his work week in f aiming. The Census is con- 
ducted in April. 

Tenure . We can distinguish among families who live in rented 
housing, in owned housing, or in non- owned housing where there is 
no cash rent. To my knowledge, no one has ever before considered 
this as a variable telling us something about the nature of the 
farming operation. We have to make the assumption that a family 
who owns its own heme, where the husband is classified as a farmer 
in the occupational classification, owns its own farm, or at least 
part of it. Those who rent their house also rent their land. The 
"no cash rent" category includes at least three groups of persons: 
sharecroppers, migrant workers, and other farm laborers who do not 
directly pay rent for housing, and undoubtedly a few other persons 
who live cn and farm a farm which is owned by relatives and who pay 
no rent. We cannot, with available Census data, distinguish among 
those groups, except that the sharecropper should be classified as 
"faimer," and the migrant workers as "farm laborer." Of course, 



not all persons who are sharecroppers or migrant workers fall In 
the no cash rent category with respect to housing. 

Source of husband’s Income . Among "fanners" we can distin- 
guish among those who have only self-employment income j those who 
have both wage and salary and self-employment income, and two 
ambiguous cases of persons with neither Income source and those 
with wage and salary income only. Income derived from one's cwn 
farm operation, whether owned or not, is regarded as self-employment 
income. 

Farmers with only self-employment incane would generally be 
full-time farmers with no other employment throughout the year, 
although a farm resident who is a self-employed carpenter, plumber, 
or whatever, or who sells seed or something other than the products 
of his farm, would also be included in the self-employed only cate- 
gory. The farmers with both self-employment and wage and salary 
income include the farmers who obtain urban employment in the off- 
season, or who have a secondary wage and salary job, in addition 
to the primary farm activity. 

We cannot identify part-time farmers whose primary activity 
during the Census week was something other than farming, unless we 
are willing to assume that all persons with both income sources, 
whatever their primary occupation, are part-time farmers. This 
assumption is not warranted. The I960 Census does not list farm 
income as a separate component; the 1970 Census does. This is a 
major improvement that will permit a much more detailed analysis 
of the incidence of part-time farming. 

One major deficiency with the i960 1/1000 Census sample is 
the lack of data on the geographic location of the rural farm popula- 
tion. The best we can do is to classify the population into the 
four Census regions — Northeast, North Central, South, and West — 
and into metropolitan and non-, metropolitan residence. Those with 
a metropolitan residence can be further subdivided by size of metro- 
politan area. It would be desirable to be able to divide the non- 
metropolitan farm population further in terms of distance from 
metropolitan centers, the economic base of the county, the type 
of nonfarm activity in the area, etc. 

The 1970 1 percent public use samples will be an improvement 
over the I960 1/1000, since it will be possible to identify state 
of residence on two of the six samples, and perhaps even more precise 
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geographic location in other samples . I have the feeling that the 
needs of analysts of urban phenomena were given much grater priority 
in the design of these samples (but nonetheless they do consider- 
ably advance the study of rural labor force). Also, concern over 
confidentiality had a greater inpact on the geographic identifica- 
tion of the non-metropolitan population than of the much larger 
metropolitan population. No geographic unit with an aggregate 
population of less than 250,000 will be identifiable on the public 
use samples . 

There are some serious problems — both conceptual and opera- 
tional — in the classification of the labor force status cf rural 
farm women. There seems to be a large amount of uivi'id family labor 
by wives living on farms v*hich should, if it involves mere than 14 
hours a week of work, be included in the employed category. It is 
frequently classified in the Census as not in the labor force. 

Many such misclassified women work a large number of hours per 
week. This fact was evident in the early 1940s when the labor 
force concepts and measurement were being developed and tested, 
and resulted in a modification in the way the employment status 
question was asked. There is evidence of an Improvement in class- 
ification as a result of the change. (See Louis J. IXxcoff and 
Margaret J. Hagood, Lab on. fence. Definition and Measurement: Recent 

Ex.pcu.encc in the United States, New York* Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 56, no date.) 

However, data from the I960 Current Population Survey — Cens’is 
hatch indicate that a great deal of disagreement remains in the 
case of women in farm jobs. Table 1 indicates the extent of the 
misclassi f icat ion . 

It seems reasonable to assume in this case that the Current 
Population Survey did a better job of applying the classification 
to the women, since the Census put more of then* into the residual 
category (not n the labor force) and fewer in the difficult to 
identify category (unpaid family worker) . It is also quite probable 
that both the Census and the Current Population Survey misclassified 
additional unpaid family workers in the same manner. 

Only 42 percent of the women who were classified as employed 
in agriculture in the C.P.S. enumeration were similarly classified 
in the I960 Census. Thus it is fruitless to try to use Census data 
to measure female farm labor inputs. However, it is possible to 
study the nenfarm labor force activity of farm wives. 
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In the ;.960 Census, rural farm territory was distinguished 
from rural r.onfarm territory by a definition involving 10 acres 
or more and farm sales of $50 or more, or less than 10 acres and 
sales of farm products of $250 or more. No information was avail- 
able on the Census record to distinguish marginal farms selling 
only $50 or $100 from larger farms providing families with their 
entire livelihood. The i960 Census tape included only a binary 
classification distinguishing farm and nonfarm residence. The 
1970 Census tape records will be much improved, including not only 
net farm self-enployment income as discussed above, but also whether 
less than 10 or 10 or more acres, and the gross sales of farm output 
classified as less than $50, $50-4249, $250-$2,499> $2,500-$4,999, 
$5,000-$9,999, and $10,000 or more. These, in conjunction with 
farm self-employment irccme, will aid still further in analysis 
of rural labor force behavior. One implication of the availability 
of this information is that the individual analyst can, if he is 
not satisfied with the Census distinction between rural farm and 
rural nonfarm, classify the population according to some more 
appropriate definition. 

Both farm and nonfarm enployment opportunities for women in 
rural areas are likely to be disproportionately seasonal. Nonfarm 
employment may be available in the period of the year when crops 
are being harvested and need to be processed and shipped to the 
market. Women may work in canning facilities, they may sort and 
grade produce of various kinds, or otherwise participate in the 
processing and marketing of agricultural output. This seasonality 
might be especially pronounced for women with relatively lew levels 
of education and training and for women living outside metropolitan 
areas. 

The recent Censuses were conducted primarily during April and 
May. Clearly, then, there would be very few seasonal workers en- 
gaged in harvesting operations or processing operations at that 
time. In considering the labor force behavior of secondary workers, 
seasonality has to be taken into account. One gets quite different 
results when one analyzes the current (i.e., in April) labor force 
participation of women than when he examines the probability of 
having worked sometime during the previous year. 

The fact that we will have several 1 percent sanples rather 
than one 0.1 percent sample is extremely inport ant for the analysis 
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of labor market behavior for the rural populations. The 1/1000 sanple 
was much toe small for many analyses. For example , I had only about 
200 cases o.’ married farm women with earnings in 1959. This did 
not permit the detailed analysis of earnings that I would have 
liked to have carried out. 

More important , however, are the possibilities of analysis of 
the labor force behavior of rural minorities such as southern Blacks 
and Mexican- Americans . Such analyses were impossible with the small 
base in the 1/1000 sanple. 

One of the 1 percent samples will contain Information concern- 
ing the characteristics of the area of residence. While I do not 
know exactly what information is contained or for what geographic 
unit — county, SEA, or what — it is possible that we can make great 
advances in our knowledge of rural labor force behavior by investi- 
gating such behavior with individual and areal characteristics 
simultaneously. 

Geographic Units — Surmary Tapes 

In the publication program in I960 the number of tables in the 
state volumes and even in the subject reports for the ration with 
a rural-farm rural-nonfarm cross-classification in them was abysmally 
small. For example, the "Occupational Characteristics" Subject 
Report contains 37 tables, only two of which show data separately 
for the rural-farm population. In the state volumes the amount of 
data on the rural population of counties was also extremely limited. 
Evidently, the 1970 publication program is not much different from 
that in I960. 

However, the sunmary tape program adds an incredible amount of 
data for rural areas and small towns. For example, file C of the 
Ath count sunmary tape provides something like 13,000 cells of 
information for each county, and, where relevant, separately for 
the urban, rural farm, and rural nonfaim. Black, and Spanish descent 
parts of the county's population . 1 Unfortunately, I find no data 
in this file on distribution by farm sales, and only very limited 
use of tlie farm self-employment income variable. 



hon the conte.nU erf the 4th count tape*, ice U.S. Census 
BuAeau Data A cce&6 Vet> eruption *16 {R evUed) , " FoutUh Count Summary 
Tap&6 &nom the 1970 Ccmua o (J Population and Houiing." 
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Current Population Survey 



As a resource for analysis of rural manpower, the publications 
of both the Census Bureau and B.L.S. are not terribly helpful. 

Virtually no tabulations are cross-classified by type of residence — 
rural farm/rural nonfarm/urban. The sample size would support a 
modestly increased set of tabulations. However, if we are serious 
about getting good monthly and annual data on rural manpower, it 
will be necessary to expand the CPS by oversanpling in rural areas. 

As a more general proposition, I would argue that the CPS is such 
a fundamental component of the nation's statistical system that 
increased efforts should be made to collect data on inport ant 
minorities by oversampling in areas where they are concentrated. 

There is no alternative way to get adequate current national data 
on these groups. 

Recent Censuses of Agriculture 

The 1964 Census of Agriculture was a rich resource for persons 
interested in rural manpower. In addition to data on the farm 
operation — ownership, value, sales, inputs of various kinds — there 
was seme rather detailed information on faim and nonfarm employment 
of each family member. Oily limited tabulations have been published, 
and no public use tape has been released. The 1969 Census of Agri- 
culture was confined to a much more limited set of individual char- 
acteristics of persons residing on enumerated fairos as the grounds 
that such information would be included in the 1970 Census of 
Population. This argument, while proeably valid overall, ignores 
the fact that it is Impossible to cross-cJ.assify characteristics 
of farms and farm residents unless the information is collected 
simultaneously . 

I continue to hear rumors that there are plans to release, 
for state economic areas, the tabulations that are available for 
states in the published reports of the 1964 Census of Agriculture. 
Perhaps they have been released; if not, I hope their release is 
imminent. 

I would hope that in future years academic research workers 
will be able to get agricultural Census data on tape for their cwn 
analyses, either on individual farms or stannaries for counties or, 
preferably, both. There is a lot of important work that could be 
done by collating agricultural and population Census data for counties. 
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Finally, with respect to the "Pamc-s" longitudinal labor force 
data that Dr. Taeuber mentioned, I doubt that there Is much that 
can be dene with respect to labor force activity of the rural farm 
population, since there are only 5 >000 cases for each sample. But 
ny major cement with respect to the "Parries" data has to do with 
the irrational pricing policy that the Census Bureau and Manpower 
Administration adopted In releasing the data to the public. Only 
researchers with substantial funding can acquire these files from 
the Census Bureau. 
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DISCUSSION OP SESSION IV 



James Essbakl 

I'm the farm labor analyst for the State of Michigan. I doi't 
have the agriculture Census. All this data gathering is useless 
to me, because by the time I get the 1969 data, it's 1972. % 

estimations for the 1972 season will be three years old. In order 
for me to establish statistically valid projections and, I don't 
mean cookbook, I need standard error of sampling, number in the 
sample, statistical data. Where can I get it? 

Conrad Taeuber 

Write us. If you don't find it in the published report, write and 
we'll send it to you. 

Audience Member 

How mcr\y people were in the rural population in 1970? 

Conrad Taeuber 

A little less than a third, 54 million. The rural population is 
about the same as it was in I960 and in 1950. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

Does it stay the same because some towns have gone over the 2,500 
mark and have been reclassified from rural to urban? 

Conrad Taeuber 

That's part of it. It stayed the same, but actually, grew within 
the SMSAs and declined outside the SMSAs. 

Ray Marshall 

This also goes for rural nonfarm population. 

Conrad Taeuber 

The farm population has been about a third during the ten years. 
Jim Booth 

Is there any possibility of strengthening the data available on 
the underemployment issue raised in the Census data? 

Conrad Taeuber 

I guess we have to define underemployment first. We have made 
all kinds of efforts to find these alleged discouraged workers, 
but they're hard to find. This series of reports was another 
effort at getting such information. They're still hard to find. 
Glenn Nelson 

The Census is such a rich source of information for rural areas 
that it's occurred to a Census every five years would be much 
more valuable for rura . 're as proportionately than urban areas. 
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Gould you react to that and to where we are in this discussion, 
have heard about a Census being done every five years. 

Conrad Taeuber 

There are three or four bills pending in the House and one in the 
Senate calling for a Census in 1975 and every ten years thereafter. 
The administration has taken a firm negative position. % guess 
at the moment is that the conroittee will not report out a bill. 

One of the things they're considering is something that might be 
called a major statistical effort centered on 1975, and what this 
means is still open. It could mean something less than a D-fLl 
Census and something more than a two percent sample survey. It 
might be 15 or 20 percent survey cf the entire country with some 
oversampling in the rural areas and less than that percentage in 
the urban. But this is all speculation. The only thing I feel 
reasonably confident about at the mcrent is that there will not 
he a bill for a full Census in 1975. 

Cora Cronemeyer 

I have seen that volume you call the fourth count and another 
called "The Number of Inhabitants," and neither says anything 
about farm population. There is urban and rural, but there 
doesn’t seem to be farm. 

Conrad Taeuber 

No, farm is in this series of reports. (They have three stripes 
on the spine.) 

David Ruesink 

What is the possibility cf speeding p the time between obtaining 
the information and getting it Dack to us? 

Conrad Taeuber 

I wish I knew the answer to that question. It's given us a good 
deal of concern. We made some gains in the 1970 Census, although 
we are not happy with the fact that the sanple data, the general 
socio-economic characteristics, are not conpletely available as 
we had initially planned. I iiope we can do better in 1980. When 
you're dealing with 200 million individual records and you have 
to go through a manual coding operation, as we have to at the 
moment, it Just takes time. Two hundred million records are an 
enormous mass of materials to handle and store, and to be able 
to find. 

Louis Levine 

I’m dis turbed by the statement that through modem technology you 
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have developed so much Information and the problem now Is not 
Information but analysts — people who will digest and make use of 
It. But nothing has been asked of the Census that wasn't demon- 
strated to have a real need. How are these two to be meshed? 

Are there evidences, for exanple, for the manpower Information 
already in the Census for 1970 or in the 1969 agriculture Census 
for that matter that it is really useful on a manpower basis? A nd 
are the manpower users who have made the plea for it making use 
of it? 

Conrad Taeuber 

I suppose there are many different levels of use. To a certain 
extent, what we publish is at a very elementary level. Much of 
it is simply the rim count and that serves many purposes, and 
serves them very well. But there are people who need to be able 
to make much more detailed cross-tabulations or more intricate 
cross- tabulations . They may not be very numerous, and in that 
sense it has always been true that the data have never been fully 
exploited and may never be. But I would hope that the judgnents 
made on what would be included and not included would represent 
some real needs which still exist today. To some extent, they 
may have been needs that existed in 1968-69. 

Louis Levine 

Does that partly explain the delay in getting the material back 
to users because, despite modem technology, there is still a lot 
of hand coding etc.? 

Conrad Taeuber 

Manual coding is one element. Another element is this. We have 
published 60,000 pages including data for a million and a half 
city blocks — much more than ever before. We have had demands for 
very snail area population counts. The redistricting, one-man 
one-vote doctrine, has meant that those data have been given a 
degree of use and critical examination that we have never experi- 
enced before. But even computers are not infallible and it just 
takes time to process 200 million records. 

Michael Borus 

Does the Census Bureau feel it missed any rural people this time 
around? If so, how mary? 

Co nrad Taeuber 

The answer to your first question is yes. If we knew the answer 
to your second question, we wouldn't have missed them. We are 
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again going through a very detailed evaluation program. The most 
difficult part of that evaluation program is on exactly that point: 
how do you establish that you have missed people. We learned as 
long ago as 1950 that we don't do It by sending another set of 
enumerators out to canvas the same area. In net, they found about 
tne same number of people tlie original enumerators had founi, how- 
ever, there were sen* differences. In the end, it becomes a matter 
of what we call demographic analysis, and this demographic analysis 
rests on a great many assumptions and hypotheses. We published 
the undercount for i960 in 1967, and have found since then that 
we overestimated the number of people we missed. One information 
source we had used for that analysis turned out to have been wrong 
when a better source of information became available; In this case, 
for the population 65 and over. When Medicare cane In, we nad a 
i -indie on a particular segment of the population which we had 
never had before. But it will be at least another year before 
these analyses are completed, and even then anybody can argue 
that the assumptions should have been different becau s e In the 
absence of complete birth registration for the entire population 
and In the absence of moderately good records on inmigration and 

emigration, one has to make assumptions and leap Into the darkened 
spot. 

Ray Marshall 

What's your present thinking about the Initial undercount of the 
Black population? Did you change that estimate, too? 

Conrad Taeuber 

That was involved. What we have seen so far leads us to believe 
that we did better with the Black population this time than last, 
art this is an impression, not a valid conclusion. We certainly 
went to much greater length to deal with this problem than we 
did In I960. 

Ray Marshall 

You said you reappraised your estimate of the undercount. Does 
that Include your estimate of the undercount of the Black popula- 
tion? 

Conrad Taeuber 

Yes. It affects both the Black and White population. 

Audience Member 

What is the time frame for the 197^ Census of Agriculture? 
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Conrad Taeuber 

The 197 ^ Census of Agriculture, in effect, has started but, in 
terms of your question, I should say next fiscal year. Our Advi- 
sory Conmittee is to meet day after tomorrow, and will begin to 
go into some of the larger questions that must be answered. One 
of these questions is: should we redefine farms and eliminate 

from the universe in the Census of Agriculture that large segment , 
a third or a half, which really contributes little or nothing to 
conmercial agriculture? Should the Census of Agriculture focus 
much more on ccrunercial agriculture than it has in the past? 

Lester Rlndler 

Prom the standpoint of rural labor market analysis one of the 
problems is the use of the Census of Agriculture as a benchmark 
and having extensive types of data to determine farm labor and 
farm population. This conference may want to consider this. 

Conrad Taeuber 

Now is the time to make those needs known. 

Varden Fuller 

I think Taeuber ought to respond to Ho f friar' s point about dis- 
continuing the rural category. If I understood Hoffnar correctly, 
this isn't a very functional category; it isn't much used, it's 
misleading, and we ought to get rid of it. 

Conrad Taeuber 

There is a proposal. Da?e Hathaway and A1 Beegle did thesis mono- 
graph, as he reported this morning, in which they propose that 
the basic distinction be made between SMSA and non-SMS A, and with- 
in that a rural-urban break. They don't want to get rid of the 
r^ral-urban break completely, but put more emphasis on the SMSA/ 
non-SMSA. 

Varden Fuller 

Do you personally feel that the rural category isn't of much use? 
Conrad Taeuber 

I would continue it, but personally I would give up the i viral farm/ 
rural nonfam break. Personally, I think that has lost its meaning 
completely. 

Bernard Hoffnar 

Not for labor market analysis, and this is ny whole framework. 

There are a lot of other reasons why it is relevant to someone who 
neads to know something about the rural population, and I can 
understand such needs for policy purposes. But from a labor market 
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analysis viewpoint, it tends to confuse. We get hung up on it 
Varden Fuller 

Maybe if we can't define it we don't need it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INFORMATION ON RURAL LABOR MARKETS 

Davis A. Partner 
U.S. V&panJjmnt ol Laboti 

No doubt there is need for more information on rural labor 
markets. If we are to make progress in revitalizing rural areas 
and Improving the situation of most residents of rural areas, we 
first need to know a great deal more about then. 

We need a variety of detailed and coqprehensive information 
to meet a number of needs. We need information that will be use- 
ful to workers and provide them with leads to farm and nonfarm 
enployment opportunities in local and non-local Jobs.. Changing 
employment patterns and off-farm migration intensify the need 
for information on employment opportunities in urban and other 
rural areas. Data on job openings in different local areas will 
eventually be available by tapping into already existing informa- 
tion networks. The present efforts to link Job banks into state- 
wide systems enabling every local ihployinent Service office to 
have access to a full listing of job orders within the state will 
be extremely valuable to rural residents, particularly those 
wanting to relocate or cormute to jobs in neighboring towns and 
cities . 

We also need labor market information if we are to assist in 
the economic development of rural areas. Industries that might 
locate in these areas need specific Information on the quantity 
and quality of available and potential labor resources — the size 
of the labor force, skill level, and demographic characteristics. 
Data on the wages, fringe benefits and conditions of enployment 
necessary to obtain a specific quantity and quality of worker 
are also required. In addition, much will need to be known on 
the physical characteristics and resources available in a given 
area — railways, highways, waterways, relation to metropolitan 
areas, etc. 

A third purpose for which we need labor market information 
on rural areas lo for planning and providing manpower and educa- 
tional services. Partly because of physical and administrative 
difficulties, but also because of a general lack of detailed 
information on the needs of rural areas, services of all kinds 
tend to be more limited for rural than urban residents. These 
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services are a vital tool in promoting the well-being of rural 
residents be it through promoting the economic development of an 
area, in counseling rural residents preparing to migrate, or, of 

course, in preparing people for existing job opportunities in the 
area. 

Although I could spend the remainder of the time allotted to 
me discussing tne needs for and uses of additional data on rural 
areas, I have been asked here to tell you about the kinds of data 
on rural labor markets presently being provided by the Department 
of Labor. Unfortunately there is relatively little to be said on 
that subject, since relatively little is being provided. 

One of the basic D.O.L. sources of rural labor market informa- 
tion results from a program conducted by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in cooperation with state Employment Security agencies. 
Ihis program provides estimates of work force, enployment, and 
unenployment compiled from data collected by the state E. S. agencies. 
Currently, data are being reported for approximately 1,600 labor 
areas. Mach of this information is collected in connection with 
federal area assistance programs. For instance, the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act provides aid to areas of substantial 
and persistent unenployment, low income, or declining population 
throughout the county. Many of the areas eligible for assistance 
are depressed rural counties with fewer than 25,000 residents. 

Some states are now collecting this information on all counties 
regardless of their eligibility for federal area assistance programs . 
At present this information is published in the A*ea TtiencU Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Bulletin on 150 major labor areas. Plans 
are now underway to begin automating the procedures for tabulating 
the data currently reported thus making possible the publication 
of data on mary additional smaller labor areas. 

Another source of information on rural areas is the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance program which furnishes data on enployment and 
wages (by industry) of workers covered by state U.I. programs. 

This information is disaggregated by county for one quarter of 
each year. Hiis, of course, excludes farm workers and other n on- 
covered industries. Data on claimants for unenployment insurance 
are available at the state level. However, it is not always 
available on a county basis because the states ccnpile data by 
local office and a local office serving a rural area may serve 
more than one county. 
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Two recently established reporting systems that should even- 
tually provide more information on rural residents are the ESA RS 
(Employment Service Automated Reporting System) and MARS (Manpower 
Automated Reporting System) systems. ESARS provides data on the 
operation of the state Employment Service activities — on the charac- 
teristics of persons served, services received, and job orders listed 
with local offices. MAPS is an integrated management information 
system developed by the E.O.L. to provide timely and accurate 
information. on the cost, enrollment, and accomplishments of man- 
power work and training programs. For ESARS, the national office 
gets state totals on the number of rural applicants served and the 
type of services provided. Some states can provide more detail 
on specific locations of applicants. A recent change in tlARS will 
permit additional information on rural residents participating in 
manpower training programs. Recently a distinction has been made 
between rural and urban counties based on 1970 Census data. Within 
a few weeks the system will be able to supply information on rural 
and urban enrollees for each program. Because of the arbitrary 
way of distinguishing between urban and rural counties, however, 
this information will not be 100 percent accurate. It is expected 
that, if anything, there will be an undercount of rural enrollees. 

The Office of Research and Development in the Manpower Admin- 
istration has supported a number of research and/or E & D projects 
which have explored a wide variety of rural manpower and economic 
problems. These studies range from the special problems relating 
to migratory farm workers, to rural-to-urban migration, the inpaot 
of mechanization on farm workers, to regional economic development. 

A quick review of the recent research in this area, however, makes 
clear the partial and tentative nature of present knowledge on 
rural labor markets. It is evident that answers to a number of 
questions must await more conprehensive research than has yet been 
accomplished. 

A program operated by the Rural Manpower Service serves as a 
source of information on seme rural counties. This is the Smaller 
Ccmnunities Program, now operating in 20 states. Under this 
program, teams of trained state Enployment Service specialists 
travel to rural areas remote from local offices, survey the aptitudes 
and enployment problems of local residents, and provide services 
including interviewing, testing, counseling. Job development, 
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placement, and referral to training. Team members also develop 
some information on employment and unenployment trends, on poten- 
tial labor supply and economic resources of the rural county in 
an effort to attract new industry. Another Rural Manpower Service 
project has made labor market analysis available to rural areas 
in the Area Concept Expansion program (an Ottunwa-type project) 
operating in 12 states and covering 103 counties. This project 
ties small counties together making possible the provision of 
needed services. 

Ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics, of course, serves as a major 
source of labor market information, particularly, however, with 
respect to the collection and analysis of national data. For 
example, the B.L.S. Labor Force Estimates which are based on the 
Current Population Survey report national statistics on many aspects 
of agricultural workers. Although this national data is useful, 
it must be supplemented with area detail to accurately pinpoint 
problems and identify solutions. 

As you can see, only limited data on rural labor markets are 
provided by the Department of Labor. There are, however, a variety 
of projects and programs in the developmental stage that will 
supplement the existing information. 

One anticipated source of information is the new Public 
Employment Program created by the Emergency Enployment Act. 

Under this program $2.25 billion in new funds will be available 
during 1972 and 1973 for state and local governments. These funds 
will be used to create transitional public employment opportunities 
when the national unenployment rate exceeds 4.5 percent, or in 
local areas when the rate exceeds 6.0 percent. Implementation of 
the program has directed increased attention to the gaps in labor 
market information which exist for parts of established labor 
market areas, such as ghetto areas in cities and for areas (many 
of them rural) that are not part of a labor area. The national 
office of M.A. at the present time is working with selected state 
Qnployment Security agencies to develop methodologies for resolving 
the critical estimating problems which stem from the lack of adequate 
Information. Ultimately it is envisioned that there will be a 
comprehensive systematic estimating and reporting program yielding 
the information required to administer the PEP program. This will 
be meshed into the present area LMt to provide unenployment estimates 
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and characteristics of the unemployed in component segnents of 
metropolitan areas and in non-urban areas. 

A program specifically directed to inproving labor market 
information is funded by Sec<ton 106 of the M.D.T.A. 

In 1968, Congress amended the M.D.T.A. and explicitly assigned 
to the Secretary of Labor in Section 106 of the Act, the develop- 
ment of a labor market information program. In Section 106 (a) 
the Secretary is called upon to develop a comprehensive system of 
labor market information on a national, state, local, or other 
appropriate basis. This part of the Section 106 program is under 
my direction in the Office of Planning and Evaluation. Section 
106 (b) provides specifically for the development of systems for 
collecting information on available job opportunities and the 
matching of unemployed, underemployed, and low-income persons 
with job openings, with maximum use to be made of E.D.P. and 
telecomnunication technologies. 

Thus, Congress called upon the Department to carry out programs 
to meet areas of informational need specifically identified in 
the amendment and, at the same time, provided a broad mandate for 
the development of a comprehensive system of LMI to meet a wide 
variety of uses. 

To date, the Section 106 program has been concerned largely 
with: meeting the specific requirements for job vacancy informa- 
tion mandated by Congress; beginning to fill other perceived 
informational gaps, particularly for national and area level data; 
and supporting basic methodological and conceptual research. The 
result has been that only a modest impact could be made in meeting 
the needs of individual classes of users of LMI. 

During 1971, we carefully reviewed the Section 106 IM program 
and determined that the most critical gaps in information exist 
in the smaller geographical areas — counties, as well as cities 
and parts of cities. We have now turned our attention and our 
programs to filling these gaps. 

The current emphasis of the program is in three areas: 

Improvement of the methodologies for making state and 
local estimates and forecasts; 

Enhancing the expertise of state and local manpower 
staff in the use of LMI; and 

Improvement in the dissemination of existing information. 
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Although these alms, and the programs underway to meet them, 
are not specifically directed towards the development of labor 
market information for rural areas, much of the data provided 
should prove applicable to them. Let m. discuss briefly seme of 
the Section 106 projects we see as being the most beneficial in 
this area. 

One project that should be useful to state and local staff in 
strengthening their local data base is the Manpower Planning Vata 
project. This provides, through support of preparation of the 
Annual Manpower Planning Report (AMPh), the information base for 
the planning of manpower programs at state and area levels. The 
project is currently focusing on inproving the existing methodology 
for estimating the "universe of need" for manpower services to make 
the resulting data more usable in the planning process and more 
readily available for planning manpower programs for smaller geo- 
graphic areas. 

Another project, being conducted by Gabe Cherin at the 
University of Houston, is atterrpting to improve the existing 
"building block" method of estimating local employment and unemploy- 
ment. Gabe is paying particular attention to improving estimates 
for smaller and rural areas. 

The need for better means of estimating manpower requirements 
has been felt at all levels — national, state, local, and (presumably 
even) rural. Two projects being conducted under the Section 106 
LMI Program should help to meet this need. One, the Occupational 
Employment Statistic* program, will provide current data on 
employment by industry and occupation at the national, state, and 
local levels to serve as the basis for projecting future nr ;nwer 
requirements by occupation. The program, conducted as a al- 
state cooperative effort, was launched during 1971 with a maxl-out 
of some 5^,000 questionnaires to a sample of establishments in 
manufacturing industries. The quantity and quality of tbs early 
returns are encouraging, reflecting enployer interest in the 
program and willingness to cooperate. Resources are available 
to survey many — but not all — non-manufacturing industries during 
1972. Although it had been planned originally to involve no more 
than 10 states in the data collection aspects of the program in 
the first year, interest in the program among state Employment 
Security agencies is such that 15 states are, in fact, involved 



In data collections for manufacturing industries. Six additional 
states are expected to participate in the data collection for non- 
manufacturing industries in 1972. 

In a second effort, we have initiated a major program to further 
enhance the ability of the state and local agencies to project future 
occupational needs on the basis of detailed information on local 
staffing patterns. In cooperation with the Manpower Admi nis tration 
and state Employment Security agencies, the B.L.S. has undertaken 
a 3-year program to develop an Integrated. National State. I ndmtry- 
Occupational Employment Mat/Ux System. The overall project will 
provide a series of 51 state matrices, including one for the 
District of Columbia, plus a matrix for the consolidated metropol- 
itan area of New York-Northern New Jersey. These matrices will be 
based on Census data and consistent in format, content, codinf 
structure, and enployment concepts with the B.L.S. national matrix— 
frcm which national projections are now developed. To assist the 
states in using the matrix as a forecasting tool, a multi-purpose 
computer system will be designed and developed to use fully these 
state matrices in operations, planning, and research. The national/ 
state industry-occupation matrix will provide, for the first time, 
a derailed Indus try-occupation listing by class of worker (i.e., 
private wage and salary, government, self-enployed, and unpaid 
family workers). This information, which will provide an improved 
basis for detailed forecasting, will be updated on the basis of 
state enployment data and staffing patterns information from the 
Occupational Enployment Statistics program as these become available. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the current aims of the Section 
106 IM program is to inprove the dissemination and use of existing 
information. One project expected to help in providing better, 
more up-to-date statistics is the 790 AVP project. This project 
will develop a uniform ADP system for the processing of data 
collected by the states for the Current Employment Statistics 
program, which gathers industry enployment, hours, and earning 
information. We have Just signed a contract with Orumman Aircraft 
to design a Uniform Automatic Data Processing System for this data. 

The contractor will be analyzing the requirements for a standard 
reporting and estinuting system and then develop a conputer system 
for tabulating, validating, estimating, and benchmarking the data. 

It will be possible to process the basic enployment information, 
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now done manually In many states , on third or fourth generation 
EDP installations. As a result, the statistical quality of the 
data compiled from employer reports will be enhanced through in- 
creased uniformity and flexibility in processing. Savings to the 
states, in the form of reduced clerical staff, are also expected. 

Ihe end result of this project — a flexible, modular system that 
can be used in whole or pcu-t, as indicated by the needs and prob- 
lems of different states — will be available in early 1974. 

In another of our projects, the CES Po-Uow-Cn Project, a 
manual is being prepared to assist state and local labor market 
analysts in the analysis and use of data which are now available 
from the Census Follow-On Survey. This survey covered the social 
and economic characteristics of eight rural poverty areas, as well 
as poverty areas in 51 cities and should provide a considerable 
amount of detailed information for all areas covered. 

One project ny office is now considering is based on a product 
developed by the San Francisco Regional Office in cooperation with 
CAMPS and State Employment Security Agency staff. They developed 
a standard format and programming package for production and 
display of 1970 Census 4th Count data. We are considering a national 
project to provide these manpower packages for administrative 
geographic areas throughout the country. We feel that the useful- 
ness of the mass of Census information available from the 4th 
Count tapes will be enhanced by providing the information packaged 
in such a manner as to fill many particular manpower planning and 
evaluation requirements. One strength of this system is that it 
would tabulate present combinations of Census tracts and enumera- 
tion districts that comprise the sub-geographic areas for which 
plans are necessary. Information in the Region IX list of sub-areas 
for which the packages will be assembled are SMSA's, counties, 
cities, CAP areas, CAMP areas, E. S. local offices, Indian Reserva- 
tions, and combinations of rural tracts. 

For the immediate future, it is anticipated that the Section 
106 labor market information program will be primarily developmental 
rather than operational in nature. It is felt that the most 
efficient use of the program would be to assess the current system 
of labor market information as well as the changing requirements 
of LMT users and, on the basis of these analyses, develop solutions 
designed to bring the system into line with these requirements. 
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Two other basic principles will guide the program during -he 
caning years: The program will concentrate on the development of 

information that will help achieve more effective planning, 
operation, and evaluation of the nation's manpower program and 
will focus on manpower program needs at the state and local levels. 
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COMMENTS ON DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 
INFORMATION ON RURAL LABOR MARKETS 



Louis Levine 

George Washington Univeuity 

I regret not being able to provide you with a carefully organized 
cormentai’y on the paper covering the U.S. Department of Labor's cur- 
rent programs for rural labor market data. Mr. Portner's paper 
became available only late last night, but he does make it abundantly 
clear that the Department of Labor has no structured and coordinated 
system for collecting and analyzing rural labor market data. Instead 
there seem to be only bits and pieces— fragnents— of information 
yielded by federal and state reporting. Since the Department is 
obligated to implement legislation and administer programs bearing 
on rural manpower, it is reasonable to expect that, at minimum, 
mission-oriented data needed to achieve these objectives would be 
Obtained. Mr. Portner, himself, recognizes that "relatively little 
is being provided." 

Another and perhaps equally important limitation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor's rural labor market data is that the reporting is 
oftentimes remotely conceived and initiated; separated fran the 
specific scenes and people who need to use it. As a consequence, 
emphasis is given to aggregated data and to information which seems 
to have broad global, po?J ,y uses. Too little information is spe- 
cifically oriented to t- *• practical application of delivering local 
manpower services, dcw^ver, I am not referring only to narrowly 
restricted data concerned with rural manpower recruitment and staffing- 
placement operations. It aeons to me that meaningful mission- 
oriented data for rural labor markets need to ccqprehend this broad 
range of human resources and manpower problems in the local areas 
to support rural manpower services of appropriate dimensions and 
priorities . 

It is not surprising that differences of views and conflicts 
in thinking exist regarding the collection, processing, and analysis 
of rural labor market data. Essentially these differences revolve 
around general purpose versus specific purpose data. There is, 
obviously, need for both. Nevertheless, agencies responsible for 
the administration of programs and the execution of statutory assign- 
ments must give first consideration to data relevant to these obli- 
gations. As a consequence, the data lose sane pristine purity and 
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sometimes seen to be too practical contrasted with general purpose 
data adding to mankind's general erudition. 

I am inclined to think that much of the discussion in this con- 
ference thus far has concentrated on data detail and quality, leav- 
ing Inadequately examined the uses to which these data will be 
directed. Until we are more certain about what we propose to do 
with the data, who will use the data, where the data will be used 
and when, we cannot adequately discuss sources, detail, frequency, 
and quality of rural labor market data requirements. Clearly, the 
answers tc these questions require the cooperative and concerted 
efforts of people from different fields representing various levels 
of responsibility and expertise. Contributions from the academic 
camunity should be blended with those from program administrators. 
The broad-gauged perspectives of the national office should take 
account of the specific pinpointed needs of operators concerned 
with local delivery of manpower services. 

While in the final analysis, consumers or users of rural labor 
market data must decide what types of information are needed, it 
does not follow that they have the professional competence to 
determine what techniques and methodologies are best suited to 
yield needed data. Such competence is ail too scarce in the states 
and localities. Considerations of uniform definitions and compara- 
bility of information, as well as the specialized skills of the 
data technicians, statisticians, and analysts require heavy reliance 
on state administrative regional and national offices. At the same 
time, it is necessary that these specialists recognize that exces- 
sive refinements for data validity or time-consuming processes 
which ignore the uses to which the data will be put locally are 
unreal. 

Industrial development practitioners have indicated here how 
they have used rough hewn information to make important decisions 
on plant location and expansion. It is contnon knowledge that local 
manpower office operating personnel hate paperwork and have little 
use for records. At the same time, records and paperwork are cen- 
tral to the statistician's world. The ensuing situation is one 
in which the information "t ain't yours and it t ain't mine." Per- 
haps this is what is meant by the thought that data derived through 
the administrative process is tainted. There is a tendency, too, 
with modem technology and the wonders of advanced electronic data 
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processing and conputerlzation, to want to have more rather than 
less data. The central office thus adds to the paperwork burden 
in the local offices. Moreover, there Is a danger that the politi- 
cal realities associated with data collection involving invasion 
of privacy and increased problems of confidentiality are overlooked. 

Ihere is reason to believe that household surveys as a basic 
means for collecting manpower data on a regular recurring frequent 
basis are not a likely reality. When applied to rural areas, the 
costs are greatly increased and the technical problems are con- 
siderably magnified. It Is generally recognized that minorities, 
the poor and the disadvantaged are poor sources of information 
and the data obtained are unreliable. Information is given reluc- 
tantly , with skepticism and suspicion. These same characteriza- 
tions may be generally applicable to the farmer and rural families. 
The precise definition of the statistician may bear little resem- 
blance to the information obtained in these instances through the 
household survey. It Is likely that, at best, the household survey 
can only provide benchmark data at infrequent intervals. To expect 
more, especially in the rural areas. Is likely to aggrevate ques- 
tions regarding invasion of privacy, since many of the manpower 
problems involve controversial Issues. 

Much of the manpower information in rural areas will have to 
be obtained through mission-oriented, program administering agencies 
engaged in providing human resources and manpower services. Despite 
the lack of universality and the iirperfec cions of data, these agen- 
cies, as by-products of their activities, will need to develop the 
kinds of manpower data for rural areas which will contribute to 
more effective structure and behavior of the labor markets. This 
does not mean data for placement operations or job market services 
wily, but for rehabilitation and supporting services as well. The 
agencies supplying such information include those engaged in health 
and social services, education and training, as well as the man- 
power offices. Increased attention must be directed to the problems 
of coordinating these information flows, pooling the information 
obtained and inproving definitions and concepts to yield greater 
comparability. 

Dr. Hathaway has stated that human resources have become a 
matter of concern for agriculture only in recent years. This situa- 
tion is not unique to agriculture. Conservation of resources began 



In the field of natural resources during the first decade of thl- 
century with such men as Governor Pinchict of Pennsylvania. Not 
until the depression of the 1930s did we really become sensitive 
to the problems of human resources, and then primarily in social 
insurance and income maintenance. Only in the 1960s have we had 
what is commonly referred to as the Manpower Revolution — largely 
centered in the urban areas. The recent recognition of the need 
for rural manpower services is bound to have an important effect 
on data requirements and provision for obtaining such data. 

The creation of the Rural Manpower .Service, with a mission 
much broader than the Pam Labor Service which it succeeded, is 
a first step in the recognition of new manpower services needs and 
consequent types of information necessary to sipport the program. 

At the same time, it becomes important to take account of the other 
manpower programs being administered by the Manpower Administration 
and their implications for manpower in rural areas. This is a time 
for increased coordination of manpower activities and services 
and, by the same token, greater cooperative efforts to utilize 
manpower resources and facilities in the states which can contri- 
bute to rural manpower services goals. For exanple, the problems 
confronting rural youth presently attending schools and preparing 
for the world of work which may take them away from the rural set- 
ting are a challenge to local rural manpower offices. What is 
the manpower contribution to education and skill development in 
rural areas, including guidance and counseling, for future work 
opportunities in non-rural areas? What kinds of data will assure 
more intelligent migration and labor mobility? What kinds of data 
are needed to assist in economic development and increased employ- 
ment opportunities in rural areas? 

Better knowledge of the clientele to be served by the rural 
manpower offices, the nature of the manpower and labor market prob- 
lems confronting it, the types of services needed to deal with 
such problems is a prerequisite to effective delivery of manpower 
services in rural areas. Each of these elements incorporates 
data needs and uses. Such identification is important to deter- 
mining the scope and character of the rural labor market data 
needs— especially of such an agency as the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Manpower Administration and its affiliated state and local 
offices . 
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Since the role of labor market data in shaping and guiding 
rur al manpower services has been extremely limited, and the local 
offices engaged in providing such services have practically no 
technical or professional competence in the data field, the impor- 
tance of technical assistance from other levels of administration 
cannot be overemphasized. With increased importance given to 
decentralization of manpower responsibilities and enlarged local 
authority for delivery of manpower services, this need in the 
rural areas becomes greater. If the local office is to function 
as a manpower center working closely with other local agencies 
engaged in the manpower field, rural labor market data are criti- 
cal to effective program coordination. Until recently such 
interests have been limited to private sector employment, educa- 
tion and training. They need, however, to give more attention 
to public sector employment opportunities in rural areas as well. 
The recent enactment of the Emergency Enployment Act is further 
evidence of the broadened need for manpower data in rural areas. 

I had not expected to ccrment at such length on this subject; 
however, it does deserve more attention than we have yet given it. 
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COMMENTS ON DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 
INFORMATION ON RURAL LABOR MARKETS 

Varden Fuller 
UrUvvuiAy 0 (J CaCL^ofinia. 

Of his 11 pages of script, Mr. Portner uses the first 1 1/3 
to reaffirm why more rural labor market Information Is needed and 
the last 9 1/3 to list and briefly discuss the various Items now 
and prospectively forthcoming from the Department of Labor (D.O.L. ) 
that could be construed as somehow related to nrral labor markets. 
Between these segnents is the small paragraph that implies Mr. Portner 
would have been happier if he had been asked to discuss some sub- 
ject other than D.O.L. 's contribution to the knowledge of rural 
labor markets. On his assigned topic ("the kinds of data on rural 
labor markets that are presently being provided by the Department 
of Labor"), Mr. Portner says candidly: "Unfortunately there is 

relatively little to be said on that subject since relatively 
little is being provided." 

His subsequent brief descriptions of the several D.O.L. activ- 
ities are constrained by this candor: no great claims are made to 

comprehensiveness , reliability, relevance, coup lementarl ty , or 
significance. In the absence of such claims it seems unnecessary 
and pedantic to nitpick about the defects and limitations of D.O.L. 's 
contribution to understanding rural labor markets . 

Moreover, attempting to lecture this audience in detail about 
specific deficiencies in D.O.L. 's effort would quite obviously be 
a low productivity enterprise. It seems doubtful if mary here and 
those involved either as producers or losers of rural labor market 
data hold critical illusions about any of the sparse rural labor 
market data that are available. Furthermore , that D.O.L. *s contri- 
bution is not greater is, in ny opinion, not attributable to 
inexpertise or lassitude among its technical and professional per- 
sonnel. Knowledge for its own sake and derived independently of 
of program action has never established much of a beach-head in 
labor matters, and especially so outside of urban and industrial 
situations. I attribute this much more to the distribution of 
political clout than to predispositions of research professionals 
and administrators in D.O.L. and elsewhere. 

New programs such as M.D.T.A. and public service employment 
do not exclude the most disadvantaged segnents as did older programs 
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such as unemployment Insurance and labor relations. Consequently, 
as by-products, more can now be learned about the functioning of 
njral labor markets. And, as Dale Hathaway has pointed out here 
and on other occasions, our state of Ignorance In this area Is 
appalling. But, without devoted surveillance by those dedicated 
to building a stock of knowledge, the data derived from action 
programs become ephemeral and their value is lost. 

I believe that knowledge-capitalists need to be vigilant both 
with respect to program by-product possibilities and also with 
respect to enterprises concerned with developing independent know- 
ledge for Its own sake. 

I suggest that concerning program by-products, a change In 
perspective by research professionals is In order. Traditionally, 
we tend to sit back and wait until a magnitude of statistics have 
spewed forth from program administration; then we arise to under- 
take analysis. But by then the effort is more likely to be one of 
salvage rather than of production. By being more aggressive at 
earlier stages of program development and taking initiatives in 
conceptualization and measurement, knowledge-minded persons should 
be able to be considerably more productive. 

Projects devoted to producing knowledge for its own sake also 
have a complementary though perhaps not dominant role. I will speak 
of two such knowledge gaps and how they might be approached: 

(1) What is the relationship between rural residence and 
urban employment? Conrad Taeuber noted that 30 percent of the rural 
population lives within the boundaries of S.M.S.A. 's. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that this large fraction of the rural popula- 
tion is dominantly en^ged In urban occupations . Taeuber also 
observed the possibility of substantial comnuting by rural residents 
to urban employment from beyond S.M.S.A. boundaries. It seems 
reasonable enough that some organization with a budget ought to 
respond to Taeuber' s suggestion that at least decennial Census data 
be derived on rural-to-urban comnuting and if possible also on 
occupations and incomes of these commuters. The remaining non-urban 
labor force might well have characteristics that could cause a 
significant revision in contemporary perspectives on rural manpower 
needs. 
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(2) What is the extent of building an occupation from pieces 
of seasonal and casual employment? We have known from Census data 
for a long time that farm operators' incomes were increasingly 
better than their Incomes from fanning only — by reason of an expanding 
conponent of off-farm employment . And from ERS's Hired Farm Labor 
Force annual series, which has the great advantage of classifying 
hired farm labor participants by chief activity during the year, 
one can get a partijil view of the extent to which rural incomes 
are earned from combinations of work in the farm and nonfarm 
sectors. Some significant facts show up in the Hired Farm Labor 
FOrce series concerning intersectoral work patterns. Persons 
whose chief activity is farm work are able, to a limited extent, 
to supplement their meager farm earnings with nonfarm employment . 

But to an even greater extent pecans whose chief activity is 
nonfarm work are able to obtain supplementary farm work. Also, 
this series says something of the extent of hired farm work by 
persons whose chief activity is unemployment or not being in the 
labor force. 

As Iynn Daft says in his paper, this once-a-year sanpling 
is a supplement of C.P.S. and is too thin to support much detail 
and disaggregation. Yet, it is one of the most informative 
sources available on how a population goes about earning its living, 
and on how a segment of work gets done. 

We will not know how much we don't know about non-urban labor 
markets until the obscurities are diminished by dismantling 
"rural" into its homogeneous conponents. It seems clear enough 
that none of the past or presently perspective contributions from 
D.O.L. are going to be effective in doing much about this. Their 
dependence upon Employment Service and unemployment insurance data 
are crippling disabilities in attempting to pierce through the dark 
spots of non-urban labor markets. Modest investments in exploi- 
tation of the decennial Census and in beefing up rural coverage 
of C.P.S. seem to me to be more promising possibilities. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION V 



Varden Fuller 

Many of Mr. Portner' s references are to the Public Employment 
Program. Since Mr. Rindler is in the audience, perils he can 
give us some insists about the data used in that program. 

Lester Rindler 

Hie whole system of gathering data for public enployment seems to 
me to be part of the comprehensive data described by Mr. Portner. 

It's not a separate system. It's a component of a larger system 
and only possible because of the big iceberg underneath the water: 
the resources in the state employment agencies, whose analysts 
have been determining and gathering data for some time. Hiey 
have a discipline which they call in to gather this data and 
have sane kind of control on its validity. Only because of this 
iceberg are we able to get a little information through the top 
of the water to use in this program, and it probably can be used 
for other purposes. Hie development of research to improve methods 
has been going on for some time and now, as Mr. Portner mentioned, 
and is being redirected toward efforts to find better ways of 
disaggregating data. Because it has been done mostly on the basis 
of entire labor market areas in the past, disaggregated data are 
needed to find out more specifically what the unemployment situation 
is in sections of areas. These methods were developed rather hastily 
last summer to meet an emergency need. They were done literally over- 
night by some of the people involved in methodology and, I think, accom- 
plished the inmediate need for this past year. Looking ahead 
toward the coming year, we're trying to give the state agencies 
who provide the data, more lead time to develop the information 
in a more organized way and also give them some technical assis- 
tance being developed by the work group Mr. Portner referred to. 

These are the state agency people including those from the Michigan 
agencies, who came to Washington to help us develop this methodology 
for the coming cycle, which begins in a couple of months. Beyond 
that, however, more needs to be done, which will require consider- 
able more research effort in the refinement and development of 
techniques, whether by household surveys or by other means. Mr. 

Portner' s program for research in this area would take this into 
account as part of an overall comprehensive research program being 
put into place, or that within the next couple of months will have 
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more research of the kind Professor Cheme Is doing at the Univer- 
sity of Houston— based directly toward methodology. A year from 
now, or five years from now, this program or others like it will 
have a better means of getting information than we have now. And 
if the public employment program were discontinued, I think it 
will have helped to provide better and more useful local informa- 
tion, in rural as well as urban areas, to better serve clientele 
groups. 

Varden Fuller 

Meanwhile, the public employment program is not being held up 
until you get your statistics out. I’d like to hear how fast you 
think this is going ahead and what criteria are regional manpower 
administrators using. They approve the projects and proposals 
don't they? 

Lester Rindler 

Yes, they're on the applications of individual areas. Once it's 
established how much money is being assigned for each area, the 
program agent for that area, usually a mayor, a governor or a 
county manager, prepares an application in which he sets forth 
what he proposes to do, what categories of employment will be 
set up and what agencies will these people be employed in. Then 
the regional manpower administrator reviews the applications to 
make sure they canply with various provisions of the law, including 
provisions that state that significant segjnents of the unenployed 
be represented. One of these segients , for exanple, are migratory 
farm workers. In other words, the preamble of the law, says, 
"whereas because of the things we are selling, the first word is 
migratory farm workers. Because we have migratory workers and 
other categories of unemployed people, w* need to do something 
about it. Therefore, we're establishing this law." One of the 
statistical problems we have is identifying significant segments 
of unemployed in local areas. This is a different kind of pro- 
blem because it not only involves examining the local records of 
insured unemployed to see which segnents were represented but 
also to consider uninsured uneirployed. Finding out about unem- 
ployed migratory workers is a difficult analytical problem and 
one of the areas being explored. 

Louis Levine 

Is there a danger that because of political realities and tremen- 
dous pressures to get these i.ionies cut (in fact, they've been 
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gotten out and more ure on the way) you’ll Introduce, catch-as- 
catch-can, very questionable kinds of estimating techniques that 
won’t stand up under inspection later on, and at the same time 
avoid or fail to introduce more valid techniques and methods which 
will be more meaningful in ten® of purposes of the act? For 
example, I am not in agreement with sane of the people who are so 
concerned about the validity or lack of validity of the building 
block. I think insured unemployment happens to be one of the 
most solid bases of unemployment data we have in the United States. 
The Census people know it very well when they do the CPS and get 
their unemployment figure. They always look at proceeding days 
and the whole week to know what the insured unenployment is. 

These things are interrelated, and that's all right. But when 
you get to rural areas and for rural counties under EEA and PEP 
programs, what are your building blocks? They aren't the insured 
base. They aren't the CPS. And they aren't the Census in the 
same way. What do you build as methodology? It seems to me you 
might well consider bringing together interested parties, both in 
and out of the government, to do a thorough kind of examination 
and recormend methodology for estimating on rural counties. 

Collette Moser 

In terms of measuring need in rural areas under the Emergency 
Employment Act, don't you think there was a fundamental error in 
using the months of May, June and July for the unenployment rate? 
Especially if you wai,\ to get unemployment on migrants and farm 
workers, etc. Unemployment during these months would not be very 
severe in many of the farm and rural areas. 

Lester Rlndler 

When we started this last year, those were the months for which 
we had recent data and time didn't permit us to go back for a 
further analysis. The committee that worked in Washington last 
week recommended we use annual averages for purpose of allocation 
to avoid seasonality. In connection with Section 6, they reccnmend 
we use the months from September through February, Which would 
cover most parts of the country and allow sane reserve for areas 
such as southern Florida, Texas, and Arizona which have other 
seasons of high unemployment. 

James Esshakl 

I'm concerned about the remark you made about management personnel 
caning up with theory, etc., completely separated from the actual 
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presence In the field. You have no Idea of the difficulties and 
problems in getting data at the lowest levels and the use of those 
data by the operator, field specialist, and the Extension Service. 
Ihis is being glossed over. 

Louis Levine 

What do you see as the alternative? Does the Household Survey 
overcome that? 

Lynn Harvey 

Dr. Levine, I strictly agree on the allocation of funds under 
EEA. As far as administration. In the rural counties, it becomes 
not really a management allocation, but an allocation of bone 
throwing, where they kept creditors off their back. Mr. Rindler 
mentioned that time didn't permit. We got that same thing at the 
local level. The conudttee didn't have time to pursue accurate 
data to really measure our needs and so they gave us an opinion. 

When are we really going to have the time in public programs? In 
our case it didn’t measurably affect unemployment in a rural 
county. In seme units where a 30 day layoff prevailed, funds were 
switched from one hand to the other. Unless we can cut off this 
one avenue of saying time doesn't permit, the local people won't 
become more Involved in establishing priorities. And is this 
going to happen? 

Lester Rindler 

We have a longer lead time this year than we had before so I'm 
sure there will be better planning than last year. 

Dale Hatnaway 

I'm far too young to remember, but having looked in some depth 
at the agricultural statistics, I'm reminded of their historical 
development. We're now paying attention to manpower, finding 
the same need for statistics and facing the same problems that 
faced the Department of Agriculture in the 1930s with things such 
as parity. Everybody thinks that all started back with the 
Constitution, but it was not, in fact, the case. They had to 
make up those nunbers in the 1930s and then develop the statistical 
base. I agree with Lou Levine that these statistics ought to 
have an administrative purpose, and that the administrative channels 
can be used. Ihe Department of Agriculture found out they could 
not depend, over time, on administrative channels, because some- 
time these statistics are developed for the administrative 



bureaucracy's purposes to defend and magnify programs. I think 
this will become extremely important when the FAP program gets 
tied into the employment, unenployment and statistics. And when 
we start tying in welfare control and manpower programs I have a 
feeling we're going to face a very serious difficulty in using 
administrative statistics which may be distorted, not deliberately 
by administrators, but by the people who they have to deal with 
because you've got to lie about whether you're working or not in 
order to get on the program, etc. It seems to me that, over time, 
to administer a really rational manpower planning pro g ram the 
Department of Labor will have to develop meaningful federal, state, 
and local statistics for administrative purposes, as well as a 
statistical system that goes to the lowest level, for Instance 
the county unit of government— an Independent system. We would 
have an awful mess if we depended upon the crop control program 
for tobacco in order to report tobacco acreage and yields. They 
had to go to an aerial photograph system to control the acres 
hidden in the hills. We will need a parallel development of 
statistics and I was afraid that you, Lou, were saying we could 
live totally with administrative statistics in this field. 

Louis Levine 

I think your points are very well taken, Dale. I agree completely. 
I would not rely on administrative statistics alone. As a matter 
of fact, administrative statistics fall victim to their own 
aggregations and sumnations and then are released that way. They 
have too little policing, too little sample testing and back 
checking from other sources to validate information given by a 
client who has seme particular axe to grind. I'll never forget 
when we first started out to get at labor requirements and even 
employment. When aluminum was cut off at the beginning of World 
War II, mary Manitowoc, Wisconsin employers, who were normally 
everything that is integrity and honesty, became overnight crooks. 
This is a reality that must be faced. 

Cara Cronemeyer 

I would like to discuss these plans of service. When I was writir^ 
our strategy paper, I talked to Dick Seefer in the Office of 
Policy Evaluation and Research. Based on nationwide statistics, 
he figured that the universe of need was about 7 1/2 million at 
that time, of which one- third or 2 1/2 min in n was in the rural 
counties and 5 million was in the urban counties. When you add 
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up these state figures on the universe of need (and the Office of 
Technical Support allocated those rural and urban), the rural 
figures were about the same, 2 1/2 million; but the urban figures. 
Instead of being 5 million, were 7 1/2 million, which looks like 
the economists in the major labor areas know how to do a lot of 
doctoring and blowing up. Some kind of policing needs to be done 
there before you begin giving out budgets. 

Bob Hunter 

A number of speakers have reinforced the fact that a number of 
the agencies in rural areas have services that have data. You ref- 
erred to them, Lou. It is fairly obvious the Office of Management 
and Budget has created an 11th cormandment — thou shalt coordinate. 
Is there at the national level in Washington, some interagency 
coordinating committee on the collection and analysis of statis- 
tical data, or social indicat ^s? And how do we relate to it? 

What might they suggest? 

Louis Levine 

There is, and there are people in this roan who can speak to it 
better than I. In the OMB and in the Division of Statistical 
Policy, etc., there are provisions for coordination and inter- 
relationships. But once again, Washington is far removed from 
the local scene where the data originates and the coordination 
must take place. For instance: you issue an edict on C.A.M.P.S. 

and say that all these agencies will coordinate. But they don' t 
hear about it in the local comnunity where they are supposed to 
coordinate. I like to see it start turning the other way around. 
I've talked very critically of the Employment Service and Eiiploy- 
ment Security, seme of it is merited, some isn't. But they do 
have technicians and statisticians, and they can read and write 
above the 8th grade level. There are people in some of the other 
agencies, not just in rural areas, who have no means of keeping 
records. Whether it's public assistance or the school system, 
a lot of fundamentals have to be considered — record keeping, 
data organizing and processing — before you can start coordinating. 
A lot of ground work must be done in this area of coordination 
before we can have that level of carmand and go into it. 

Collette Moser 

In terra of Mr. Portner's paper, I felt he was saying we really 
aren't interested in collecting information in a systematic way 
in order to look at problems, or as Dale suggested in a 
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non-administrative way. But rather, our data simply come about 
because of some program which required a collection of information 
as a by-product. I think the one exception he gave to that was 
the occupation and industry matrix program. Are there any other 
programs you can cite which have had as the specific purpose the 
collection of a meaningful set of data so a labor market can be 
analyzed? 

Davis Portner 

Yes. As a matter of fact, we probably have more of those than the 
other. This is what Lou and Dr. Fuller were talking about. As I 
indicated earlier, the Manpower Administration gets certain infor- 
mation from the state employment security agencies and contractors, 
but there is much more going on out in the state than we're aware 
of. Just recently I tried to undertake a survey of what was going 
on and n\y wrists were slapped for inquiring by the Office of 
Management and Budget. They said that inasmuch as we were going 
to have manpower revenue-sharing soon (I don't know when soon is), 
it was none of our business what the hell was going on out in the 
states. As Lou contends, they're going to do what they have to 
do with the money you provide them. They'll meet their own needs 
and plan their own salvation, if any. The occupational employment 
statistics program potentially has a great deal of value, and 
unfortunately, statisticians are becoming mesmerized by their own 
discipline. They tend to try to extrapolate things which they 
should never do because by the time we get to 1980, people will 
have read some of the book and the projections will have been 
changed. This is rather unfortunate because they are being attacked 
in the bureau of Statistics because their projections for engineers, 
physicists and other college educated people (of whom we've got 
too mapy right new) weren't close. Generally speaking, most of 
our programs were initially undertaken for specific program 
purposes. This whole labor market business, of which Lou was one 
of its early designers, came about during World War II, when we 
needed that kind of information for purposes of allocating man- 
power to war industries. It's been a little refined since then, 
but not much. 
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USE OP DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE DATA 
FOR ANALYSIS OF RURAL LABOR MARKETS 

Iynn M. Daft 

U.S. V&pa/utmejit oft AgtUcuttuAz 

Mty assigned topic is the use of Department of Agriculture data 
for the analysis of rural labor markets. However, with your indul- 
gence, I propose to broaden the topic. Beyond discussing U.S.D.A. 
labor market data, I will briefly describe some of the more interest- 
ing analyses now underway or recently cocrpleted within the Depart- 
ment that pertain to this subject. Some of these studies use 
Department data, but many do not. The course I propose to follow, 
therefore, is this: 

(1) First, I will describe the two principal employment data 
series published by the Department of Agriculture — the 
Statistical Reporting Service (S.R.S.) Farm Labor series 
and the Economic Research Service (E.R.S.) Hired Farm Work- 
ing Force series-including a brief look at seme of the 
limitations of these data. I will also list a few other 
Departmental data series that might be useful for particu- 
lar purposes. 

(2) Then, I will offer a thumbnail sketch of some of the analyses 
taking place within the Department of Agriculture that 
relate to the functioning of rural labor markets. 

(3) Finally, I will conclude with some reflections on future 
information needr for support of staff analysis at the 
policy-making level. 

U.S.D.A. Enployment Data 
S.R.S. Fam Labor Series 

The Department of Agriculture has published estimates of fam 
employment since 1919 and farm wage rate estimates since 1866. 

Since 1950, the Department has published monthly estimates of the 
number of workers on farms, hours worked per worker per week, and 
farm wage rates [16], Ihe number cf workers are divided into two 
groups — family workers and hired workers — and are available by 
state. Estimates of hours worked per worker are made by state 
for each of three categories — farm operators, other members of 
the farm household who worked 15 hours or more per week without 
receiving cash wages, and hired workers. Wage rates are estimated 
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by nine different hiring arrangements and are estimated nationally 

and for states for which enough data are available to make reli- 
able estimates. 

Since April, 1970, S.R.S. has supplemented this series with 
data collected on an experimental basis through a quarterly prob- 
ability survey. Though the present sample is not large enough to 
provide wage rates for all states, it is of sufficient size to 
provide wage rate information for California and the United States 
by five different hiring arrangements and by six job types. 

Ihe mcnthly estimates are based on a non-probability sample 
of 22 to 26 thousand farm establishments who voluntarily report 
on a variety of agricultural production topics. Estimates cover 
farm operators who worked one hour or more, unpaid family mentoers 
of all ages who worked 15 hours or more, and hired workers of any 
age who worked for pay. The information is reported for the last 
full week, not Including the last day of a calendar month. 

There are a nunber of limitations of these data that any user 
should be aware of. The monthly estimates are based on an unrepre- 
sentative sample. Though corrective adjustments are made in the 
raw data, it is difficult to know how much of the bias has been 
removed. Also, since the information is supplied by the farm 

enplcyer, there is some opportunity for double-counting when workers 
are employed by more than one farm firm. 

The principal limitations of the monthly wage rate series 
are that: it does not adequately reflect wage rates paid by lar- 

ger ccrmercial farms; it tends to under-represent labor for fruit 
and vegetable crops; and It contains no specific data on the wage 
rates of workers paid by piece-rate. 

The quarterly probability survey is designed to correct these 
limitations. On the basis of information collected frcm the survey 
it would appear that piece-rate workers account for 10 to 25 per- 
cent of all farm workers in the United States and receive up to 
50 percent more on a time basis than do other hired faim workers 

Thus, the emission of this information in the mcnthly series repre- 
sents a serious shortccming. 

In the future, the S.R.S. plans to phase out the present 
noithly series, replacing It with an expanded version of the quar- 
terly survey that Is now on trial. Ihough the Introduction and 
extent of coverage of this new series will be determined by fltture 
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budget levels, present plans call for displaying information by 
farm sales class as well as by job type. 

— e Economlc Research S ervice Hired Farm Working Force Series 

On the basis of data collected through supplementary questions 
to the Current Population Survey for one month of each year, E.R.S. 
annually publishes estimates of persons 14 years old and over who 
performed farm work for cash wages at some time during that year [ 13 ] 
A probability sample of 50,000 households is the basis for the 
survey. Information Is published on the number of farm wage workers 
the number of days they worked at both farm work and nonfarm work, 
wages earned for farm and nonfarm work, migratory status, residence, 
chief employment activity, and various demographic characteristics. 
Information is displayed nationally and for four regions. Ihe 
1971 report will include a special section with information on 
dependents living in hired farm labor families in that year. 

Principal limitations of this series are that: it does not 

provide information belcw the region; the lower age limit of 14 
years might eliminate a substantial number of farm workers- no 
information is provided on the time of the year the work was per- 
formed; and, given the collection procedure, there is wan for 
errur of recall over the period of a year . 7 

Other U.S.D.A. Data Series 

In addition to these series, the Department of Agriculture 

publishes a variety of data series pertaining to cormercial agri- 
culture. They include: 

( 1 ) annual estimates of man-hours of labor used for farm work 
by enterprise; 

( 2 ) annual indices of labor productivity in factories process- 
ing farm products, by seven different cormodity groups; 

(3) periodic estimates of labor productivity in the distribu- 
tion of food products, including estimates for wholesalers, 
retailers, and away-frem-heme eating establishments; 

(4) annual estimates of the personal incane of the farm popula- 
tion, including income earned from nonfarm sources; and 
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(5) a monthly index of prices paid by fanners. Including a 

n 

farm family living ccrponent. 

While the information contained in these series does not bear 
directly upon many of the issues In rural labor market analysis, 
it can be of value in assessing that portion of the labor market 
adjustment that is associated with the agricultural sector. With 
information on trends in productivity, returns to labor and capital 
in farming, regional ccnparative advantages, etc., one is better 
able, for example, to predict the location and the magnitude of 
future labor displacement. 

Now let me shift gears away fran established data series and 
describe some Departmental analyses of various facets of the topic, 
'though seme of these studies yield a product that is primarily 
data input for further analysis, most of the studies I will describe 
are designed for hypothesis testing. Given the time limitations 
in effect here, I will do little more than catalog them by four 
overall classes: 

(1) labor market trends; 

(2) poverty analysis; 

(3) defining labor markets; and 

(4) area adjustment. 

Labor Market Trends 

Replacement Ratios 

Though it is not a series in the sense of those Just described, 
the Department of Agriculture studies of potential replacement 
of the male population of working age cane close. The first two 
Department studies of this subject treated only the farm popula- 
tion and covered the periods 1940-50 and 1950-60. The most recent 
examined the decade of the 1960s and covered the entire rural popu- 
lation [3]. In this analysis, canparisons were made between the 
number of young men expected to attain the working age of 20 and 
the number of young men in the working ages 20-64 at the beginning 
of the decade who were expected to die or reach retirement age 
(65) within the decade. The replacement ratio, as used in this 
analysis, is the number of expected entrants per 100 expected 
departures from the working ages. Replacement rates measuring 
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the expected percentage Increase In the number of males of work- 
ing age were also calculated. 

The studies are based on the decennial Censuses of population. 
The measures are calculated by assuming that a certain mortality 
experience will obtain during the decade. It is further assumed 
there will be no migration into or out of the specified rural age 
groups. Ihe result, therefore, illustrates a potential rural 
labor supply and changes in it. The effects of other economic 
and social forces, such as the declining demand for agricultural 
labor, may be added for the study of particular labor markets. 

The most recent compilation provide > replacement information 
for the decade of the 1960s for the rural population, by farm and 
nonfarm and by white and nonwhite categories for the United States, 
regions, geographic divisions, states, economic o'jb-regions , state 
economic areas, and counties. 

Given the present budgetary prospects, it is not known whether 
the Department will publish replacement information based on the 
197C Census. I would hope we could. The data provide a useful 
basis, especially when combined with additional socioeconomic 
information, for anticipating the magnitude and distribution of 
disequilibrium in labor markets in the caning decade. For example, 
in looking at the replacement information for the decade of the 
1960s, it was clear that the Coastal Plains region of the Southeast 
would experience a sharp rise in its potential male labor force. 
With an overall U.S. urban replacement ratio of 140 and an over- 
all rural ratio of 177, for most parts of the Coastal Plains the 
ratio exceeded 250. For nonwhite males in this region, the ratio 
was even higher. 

If we are able to publish information for the 1970s, I would 
hope we might: 

(1) broaden the population covered to include more than rural; 

(2) aggregate the measures along a few additional lines, 
including the Governor's sub-state boundaries; and 

(3) Include females as well as male. 

As an adjunct to this information, it might also be possible to 
provide estimates for seme of the adjustment factors that are re- 
quired in applying the data. For exanple, analysis of the effects 
of female labor force participation, full-time attendance in voca- 
tional or higher education, migration, and changes in the demand 



for labor would greatly facilitate use of this information in pre- 
dicting labor supply within given labor markets. 

Estimates of Underemployment 

Using information from the I960 Census and a four variable 
adjustment formula, E.R.S. estimated underemployment by sex and 
by county [10]. The four variables used were: 

(1) age/color mix; 

(2) educational attainment; 

(3) labor force participation; and 

(*0 civilian employment . 

Beyond estimating underenployment rates, the study also estimated 
the number of man-years of economically unutilized labor for males 
and females in each county in the United States. 

As with the replacement data, we are new in the situation of 
deciding whether this analysis should be updated to 1970. Ihougi 
the estimates obtained through use of this technique are neces- 
sarily gross, perhaps they are about as precise as our present 
analytical skills will allow. I would happily entertain any sug- 
gestions you might have for improvement. 

State Analysis 

Much of our labor market trend work utilizes data collected 
through state agencies. Though there is great variability in the 
accuracy and coverage from one state to another, they often pro- 
vide more detail than is available in those series having national 
coverage. One of our more recent studies used the unusually de- 
tailed information that is available for Pennsylvania to examine 
trends in manufacturing employment among small centers (I960 popu- 
lation of 1,000-25,000) in that state for the period 1960-66 [6], 

Beyond measuring the overall employment trends for these 
centers vis-a-vis other parts of the state, the date were suf- 
ficiently disaggregated to permit examination of the effects of 
new plants, terminating plants, and plant expansion, each divided 
among 21 two-digit SIC codes. The major conclusions, incidentally, 
were that manufacturing enplqyment in these smaller places grew 
considerably faster than in the remainder of the state; industry 
mix in these centers shifted markedly toward higher growth manu- 
facturing industries; plant expansions were of key importance to 
the employment growth in these small centers; and net c han ges in 
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employment tended to hide sizable gross changes, even within the 

same industry. 

Poverty Analysis 

The Department has recently ccrpleted a series of studies 
of rural poverty made under a cooperative agreement with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. This included an analysis of the circum- 
stances and characteristics of poor rural people living in three 
areas: the Mississippi Delta, the Ozarks, and the Southeast Coastal 

Plains [12]. The primary data collected in these studies provide 
a demographic profile of areas experiencing concentrated rural 
poverty in 1966. Results include information on education, occupa- 
tion, unemployment , jobs held in the last five years, interest 
in adult training, interest in changing jobs or moving, etc. The 
studies were particularly revealing in their examination of limi- 
tations to labor force participation, finding that 70 to 79 percent 
were limited by age, disability, less than five years of schooling, 
or lack of a male head. 

Other evaluations of this subject include a study of the rural 
poor who could benefit from job retraining in the East North Central 
States [11] and an analysis of employment effects among the rural 
poor as a result of new and expanded plants in each of four economi- 
cally depressed areas in the South and Southwest [2]. These studies 
shed useful light on the performance of existing training programs 
and the income effects of job changes for the rural poor. 

Defining Labor Markets 

Multi-county units of observation are becoming increasingly 
useful for purposes of program administration as well as area and 
regional economic analysis. The local labor market is, of course, 
a key variable in identifying multi-county districts. E.R.S. is 
involved in the identification of these districts in two ways. 

Using the concepts developed by Fox, Berry, Friedman, Miller, and 
others, the agency has developed a prototype system of 482 basic 
economic areas covering the United States [15]. While these areas 
are hypothetical and predicated primarily upon economic factors, 
they proVide a useful benchmark against which politically deter- 
mined districts may be compared. 

Under the 1968 amendments to the Housing and Urban Development 
Act, the Department of Agriculture was directed to participate in 
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the administration of ccnprehensive planning funds outside metro- 
politan areas. In general, this consists of reviewing and consent- 
ing on the applications H.U.D. receives . As part of this respon- 
sibility, E.R.S. maintains a file of information about multi- 
county planning and development organizations, their authority, 
staffing, funding, and projects Cl]. Though districts created 
by federal programs (such as those of E.D.A., O.E.O., the R.C. & 

D. program of the Soil Conservation Service, CAMPS, etc.) are 
included in the file, most of the enphasis is upon those districts 
delineated by state governors. At present, there are about 175 
such districts in 38 states. 

For purposes of analysis of labor markets, these delinea- 
tions are highly useful. Beyond the fact that most of them con- 
form to major labor sheds, they are fast becoming the geographic 
basis on which many inport ant public decisions are made. 

Area Adjustment 

Another type of Departmental analysis having relevance to 
rural labor markets is that which focuses on the economic adjust- 
ment of local economies. And with those already described, the 
labor market is ccrmonly only one of several dimensions examined, 
though it is a key one. 

The Department has conducted a series of local impact studies 
under contract with what is new the Economic Development Administra- 
tion [4, 9, 14]. These studies examined the short-term effects 
of various types of industrialization in rural settings in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation. Their results shed light on the 
success of particular econcmic ventures, underlying reasons for 
their success or failure, and short-run effects on the local 
labor force. 

In another study, the Department examined the irrpact of new 
industry on local government finances in small towns [ 7 ]. Though 
the Impacts were typically small, the new plants were found to 
have had a negative net final impact on most of the affected 
local governments in the short— run. The negative impacts were 
kept small by the av a ilability of local labor and few new residents. 

In an analysis new underway for the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Department is identifying those portions of the nation 
that lie beyond effective cermuting range of major urban/ 
employment centers. For this study, an urban/enployment center 
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is a county with 25,000 or more urban population or 10,000 or 
more nonfarm wage and salary jobs; ccmnuter counties are those 
in which 10 percent or more of all workers conmuted to urban/ 
employment counties in i960. The purpose of the study is to 
develop a socioeconomic profile of that part of rural America 
for which industrialization on any significant scale is an un- 
likely prospect, with an eye to identifying other more viable 
policy prescriptions. 

Just over two years ago, the Department conducted a study 
of potential mechanization in the flue-cured tobacco industry 
with enphasis on human resource adjustment [5] . On the basis 
of an examination of the institutional, technological, and demand 
factors affecting the industry it was concluded that "mechaniza- 
tion and new technology in this industry, and the resulting dis- 
placement of workers, could constitute a problem of substantial 
social and economic proportions unless new employment opportuni- 
ties are developed." Yet, it was further concluded that specific 
information on the impact of displacement, alternative enployment 
opportunities, and skill requirements was lacking— primarily 
because of a dearth of detailed local area data. 

As an outgrowth of this earlier work, the Department has 
recently begun a series of studies relating to human adjustment 
in the tobacco industry in the decade of the 1970s. In part, 
this is a continuation and redirection of research already urldere 
way. other facets, particularly a tobacco manpower survey and 
an analysis of nonfarm enployment opportunities, represent a 
departure frcm earlier Departmental research. Both of these 
will require the collection of primary data. 

Implications for Future Analysis 

As I noted at the outset. Department of Agriculture data 
series are of somewhat limited value in analyzing rural labor 
markets. Their principal value is in Judging the location, mag- 
nitude, and characteristics of labor needs in agriculture, includ- 
ing labor that is likely to be displaced. And even for this pur- 
pose, supplementary information is often required. One might 
conclude, therefore, that the Department of Agriculture should 
broaden its sights to collect data of greater detail and for that 
part of the rural labor force outside agriculture. But I am not 
so persuaded, and for a couple of reasons. First, I doubt that 
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the U.S.D.A. provides an institutional setting hospitable to this 
assignment. Second, as I will explain in a moment, I suspect the 
higher payoff for U.S.D.A. resources will come from individual 
case analyses rather than from tinkering with data series designed 
for use on a broad range of problems yet in reality are of fairly 
limited value in addressing any of them in great enough detail. 

The S.R.S. data collection network is a resource of sufficient 
flexibility that it can be used for the collection of certain types 
of additional information. For exanple, the Department of Labor 
has contracted with S.R.S. on an experimental basis for the col- 
lection of job vacancy information. I would hope there are other 
similar uses to which the S.R.S. network could be applied. 

On the basis of ny own personal experiences, I would conclude 
that much of the more policy-relevant analysis needed today cannot 
be based on broadly conceived data series . I am afraid too much 
research attention is now devoted to massaging aggregate data with- 
out ever coming to grips with the subtleties of the topic. In 
dealing with labor market issues, the researcher is faced with 
a complicated system of interdependent variables. Under these 
conditions, I suspect the data collection and handling burden 
exceeds our present capacity on anything but a case-by-case 
approach . 

But having said this, I must also make note of our present 
shortcomings in the way we fit the pieces together. Too few of 
our study results are additive. A former Assistant Secretary of 
the Department used to describe (and still does) our research as 
"episodic." 'ihough I always resented his saying it, I never 
denied it. As I think you can tell, this characterizaticn is 
not entirely inappropriate for the E.R.S. research I have just 
described. And other federal and university research doesn't 
appear to be much different. 

Researchers are noted for the high value they place on their 
independence and "academic freedom." Yet, frcm where I sit, it 
appears our future effectiveness is going to hinge in part on our 
ability to arrive at: a greater concensus on priority research 

needs; a clearer division of labor for getting that research done; 
and a much more effective packaging and communication of the 
results. This conference could serve as a precursor for such an 
effort in the field of rural labor market analysis. I hope it does. 
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COMMENTS ON USE OF DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE DATA 
FOR ANALYSIS OF RURAL LABOR MARKETS 

Glenn L. Nelson 
Oiiice Economic Opportunity 



The scope and usefulness of United States Department of Agri- 
culture (U.S.D.A.) data on rural labor markets are rather limited, 
especially if one considers these data in isolation. For this 
reason the following paper presents a broad interpretation of the 
stated topic. The first of two sections contains conments spe- 
cific to the U.S.D.A. data series outlined by Iynn Daft. The 
second and principal section outlines major analytic problems 
whose solutions appear to be extremely difficult or impossible 
until our data base improves . A few suggestions for improvement 
are offered. As a preview, it will be argued that the U.S.D.A. 
series are an inadequate base from which to analyze agricultural 
labor markets, pay no special heed to the rural poor, and are of 
almost no assistance in understanding rural nonfarm labor markets. 

U.S.D.A. Data Series 

There is little or no reason to dwell at length upon the 
detailed statistical and definitional features of these series. 

Such items are very important and should be understood by all 
users, but they have been discussed in familiar publications.* 

Che of these is the report co-authored by James Holt whose con- 
tents have served as a valuable reference for me and which I expect 
2 

he will discuss. The following cure a few highlights which deserve 
special emphasis. 



U.S. Vepartment o 6 Agriculture, Maj or Statistical Series o& 
the U.S. Pepa fitment o£ Agriculture, How They Me Constructed and 
Uaerit ^ 0 ^. 7, Farm Population andEmployment, Agriculture Handbook 
Washington, P.C., U.S. Government Pointing O^^ice, 1969. 

In order, to make more detailed comparisons with other, labor statis- 
tic6, tee U.S. Vepartment o£ Labor, Concepts and Methods U6ed in 
Manpower Statistics Arom the. Current PopulationSurveu , Bureau o£ 
Labor Statu, tict Report No. 313, WasKa^ton] fhC., UTS. Government 
Printing O^^ice, 1967. 

2 

Jamet S. Holt, Reuben to. Hecht, and Neil 8. Gingrich, Agricul- 
tural Labor Statistics , With Special Re^ence to the. North eat t 
State* , prepared under contract fror the Qjfjce ol Manpower Ret eardi. 
Manpower Adminittration, U.S. Vepartment ol Labor, in conjunction 
with the Northeast Agricultural Experiment Stations, August, 1970. 
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A need exists for more reliable agricultural labor data by 
smaller geographic regions and/or type of agricultural enterprise— 
preferably both— on at least an annual basis, but preferably a 
lesser time period because of the seasonal nature of most agri- 
cultural production. For example, much better data on the tobacco 
work force is needed if good analysis is to be done of the impact 
of technological advance on the people and political entities 
affected. The present Statistical Reporting Service (S.R.S.) 
and United States Training and Employment Service (U.S.T.E.S.) 
monthly surveys are helpful, but their non-probability survey 
method in combination with a benchmark available only every five 
or ten years causes them to be subject to a great deal of doubt. ^ 

The quarterly surveys begun in fiscal year 1969 should be expanded, 
even at the cost of the monthly S.R.S. sanple. It is encouraging 
to hear Daft's cements that this is the direction in which S.R.S. 
would like to move. 

Although providing seme information on personal characteristics, 
such as sex and age, the annual HiAed Fam Working FoAce. series 
compiled by the Economic Research Service (E.R.S.) contains no 
data on the tamilie* of hired farm laborers . 4 Such information 
is very important for policy purposes, especially in the case of 
migrant and seasonal farm workers. E.R.S. plans, as outlined by 
Daft, to include information on dependents should be sipported. 

I find it difficult or inpossible to compare and contrast 
agricultural and non-agricultural labor statistics. Such a com- 
parison is essential if we are to better understand such things 
as relative levels of welfare, relative productivity, incentives 
for migration, and the process by which macroeconomic events inpact 
rural areas. Using the Current Population Survey (CPS) as a link, 
which has been proposed by Holt, would appear to be a reasonable 
approach to solving some of the problems of varying definitions 
with regard to type of worker included and time period covered, 
since both the U.S.D.A. and the United States Department of Labor 
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